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Editorial. 


HE strange doings of Count Tolstoy were not unac- 
countable and might accompany the last days of 
any old man who was suffering from disease. 
But underneath the vagaries of an unsettled mind 
we believe there was a cause which is greatly to 

his credit. We have hitherto kept silence concerning the 
fact, well known to those who are not blinded by preju- 
dice in Tolstoy’s favor, that the administration of his estate 
which went on under his eyes was a blank and total con- 
tradiction to all his theories. The peasants within the 
range of his influence were as miserable in mind and 
body as those of other land-holders. It was entirely in- 
consistent with olstoy’s professions to remain a member 
of a family which was recreant to all his teachings. That 
he should surrender the control to them was unaccount- 
able, and a moral revolt on his part against these things 
seemed unavoidable, and for the first time in many years 
we have been able to reconcile his teachings with his 
practice. 
rd 


Now that Count Tolstoy is gone, there is but one thing 
to say of him: he was the greatest man of his time in 
genius, in courage, and sincerity. He aimed at the best 
things in human life and the organization of society, and 
succeeded not because he was a great leader of men in 
practical affairs, but because he made certain things in 
Church and State which had been accepted as necessary 
and inevitable seem to be odious and transient. Autocracy 
in the State and the assumption of divine authority in 
the Church he recognized as evils that were accidents in 
the course of human progress. He defied them both. The 
State condemned him, although it dared not banish or 
execute him, and the Church excommunicated him. In 
regard to both State and Church he maintained. an 
attitude of dignity that put them to shame while exciting 
for himself the wonder and admiration of the civilized 
world. With the plots of anarchists and social revolution- 
ists he had no sympathy because he held that they were 
mere survivals of the old savagery that he was trying to 
eliminate from the government of his country and the 
world at large. 

Fd 


ONE of the vice-presidents of our National Conference, 
the Hon. Thomas J. Morris of the United States Circuit 
Court of the Districtof¢;Maryland, has made a decision 
which will have wide-spread results. If it is sustained 
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by the Supreme Court, the South will have to give up 
the various schemes for defrauding the negro of his vote. 
Judge Morris declares that State laws contrary to the Fif- 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution of the United 
State are void, and that attempts to evade this amend- 
ment will not succeed because “it is the meaning, inten- 
tion, and effect of the law, and not its phraseology, which 
is important.’’ He declares that it was the evident pur- 
pose of the registers to do an act forbidden by the supreme 
law of the land. He claims that the plain meaning of 
the amendment was that negroes should have a right to 
vote at all public elections. To evade the provisions of 
the amendment it was claimed that the meaning was 
limited to Congressional elections, and did not include 
State or municipal elections. By the exercise of common 
sense, dominated by a sense of justice, Judge Morris 
has swept away all the equivocations and subterfuges 
under cover of which it was attempted to disfranchise 
the negroes of Maryland. 


rd 


Mucus nonsense is talked about the influence of a col- 
lege education on the training of young women for do- 
mesticlife. Whatever increases the intelligence of a boy or 
girl increases the probability of usefulness. “The ordinary 
.experience of a débutante, who rushes through a series 
of costly festivities during two or three years, and then 
takes her place as a wallflower, is much more ruinous than 
the probable effect of any college course. A girl who is 
true-hearted, simple-minded, affectionate, and willing to 
work will find her place in life all the easier because her 
mind has been expanded by intellectual occupations. 
Many boys are spoiled for business, it is said, and for 
journalism by the college course; but, if they do not find 
their place in one line of activity, they will find it in an- 
other, and all the easier because of a liberal education. 


we 


To get rid of work is the aim of many so-called re- 
formers. Now all healthy and well-endowed men and 
women enjoy the exercise of their working faculties. To 
reduce the day of labor to two hours would seem to them 
not only folly, but a real deprivation. Since the eight- 
hour law has come into vogue in many localities we have 
noticed the fact that skilful and enterprising mechanics 
have put in four hours more of wage-earning labor in other 
ways. They believe that they earn the wages they re- 
ceive in eight hours of honest work, but they do not 
desire therefore to stop working. Their muscles are in 
good condition, their nerves are steady, there are attrac- 
tive tasks inviting them, and the needs of their families 
incite them to effort. They are none the worse for the 
additional labor, but rejoice in the opportunity given to 
them to increase their income and furnish more com- 
forts and privileges to their wives and children. In so 
far as the effort to get rid of work is the aim of so-called 
reform it is simply an appeal to laziness, selfishness, and 
the baser aspects of human nature. 


a 


Ir seems to be a well-established fact that more crimes 
of violence go unpunished in the United States than in 
any other civilized country this side of Russia. With 
every new accession of immigrants from the south-east 
of Europe and the Latin races new forms of intimidation 
and violence are imported and our police seem to be unable 
to cope with them. But, when the criminals are arrested 
and brought to the bar of justice, the defects in our ad- 
ministration are such that it is almost impossible to con- 
vict a man, even if he is found standing over his dead 
victim with a revolver in his hand. In the Southern and 
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Middle States there have been many forms of unlawful 
combination to suppress enterprise, and violence is often 
followed by homicide. It is not called murder, becatise 
there is supposed to be some provocation which justi- 
fied the resort to the ever-ready pistol. The sale of 
firearms is increasing rapidly. Men are forbidden to 
carry concealed weapons, but what do they do with the 
pistols they buy if they donot carry them? The law ought 
to suppress the sale of firearms for the same reason that 
it puts restrictions upon the sale of poisons. 


a 


THERE are miracles in the Roman Catholic Church 
in which all believe, from the pope down to the humblest 
worshipper. They are such miracles as can be accounted 
for on psychological principles and need not excite the 
scoffs of Protestant unbelievers. But when these miracles 
are made the basis of a claim to divine authority and 
supernatural power, they become injurious. Super- 
stitious people waste time, strength, and hope in the 
vain attempt to repeat miracles which cannot be re- 
peated, as the more intelligent ecclesiastics very well 
know. ‘There are miracles of another sort, like the 
liquefaction of the blood of Saint Januarius, which will 
some day excite the scorn of the civilized world and will 
be too evidently fraudulent to be accepted by any Roman 
Catholic. To the credit of the Roman hierarchy it must 
be admitted that many so-called miracles have been 
honestly examined and are no longer allowed to chal- 
lenge the faith of the credulous worshipper. 


The Unitarian Method. 


It is with great pleasure that the older men and women 
who bore the heat and burden of the day note the fact 
that there has been within the last few years a revival 
of interest in that which has been for a hundred years 
the Unitarian method. ‘The difference between what was 
called orthodox and Unitarian Congregationalism a hun- 
dred years ago lay in the fact that orthodoxy wrought 
through belief in miracle and with little reference to the 
causes of the various ills which afflict the souls and bodies 
of men. All diseases were reckoned as dispensations 
of Divine Providence and were met by prayer, by efforts 
at conversion, and by appeals to the divine power to 
interfere in behalf of afflicted humanity. 

From such methods Unitarianism turned away. Syl- 
vester Judd, for instance, the author of “Margaret,”’ 
and the Unitarian who first proposed birthright church 
membership, taught that the child was born into the 
church of God and had a right to the best training that 
could be given in all the ways of virtue and happiness. 
He held that the congregation was the church, and that 
all members of it were bound to use their best efforts 
to train the young, to develop character by rational 
means, and to assist one another into a full realization 
of the divine life. His influence was wide-spread and 
was felt and acknowledged by all leaders of thought among 
us. Edward Everett Hale, in particular, was a monu- 
ment of the influence of this idea that virtue was natural, 
and that sin was to be offset by removing the catses 
which led to it. 

Simultaneously with this revulsion of feeling in regard 
to conversion, church membership, and eternal salvation 
came the idea that insanity, poverty, intemperance, and 
criminality were all caused by influences and forces which 
might be detected and eliminated. ‘The very first prac- 
tical efforts of Channing and Tuckerman were to dis- 
cover and remove the causes of poverty and intemperance, 
and the Ministry at Large was instituted as the organ 
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of the efforts that were making to reach the unfortunate, 
the defective, and delinquent members of society. 

The Asylum for the Blind, founded by Dr. S. G. Howe, 
the McLean Insane Asylum, and all the unsectarian 
institutions of healing and benevolence were in those days 
founded by Unitarians who had little countenance for 
their humanitarian efforts from the orthodox commu- 
nity; but their idea took root and has prevailed. 

Later, flower missions, the Country Week, whittling 
schools, people’s clubs, and similar institutions were 
founded by Unitarians, with the distinct intention of 
reaching the young before they were corrupted, and giving 
them an opportunity to enjoy life and avail themselves 
of its noble opportunities. This idea Edward Everett 
Hale expanded and made popular. Out of it came the 
King’s Daughters and similar institutions. 

Twenty-five years ago nobody, whether cleric or medical 
man, knew enough about the causes of disease to attack 
them in a rational way. Coming from England in com- 
pany with physicians who had just attended a medical 
congress in London, the writer asked a famous surgeon 
what the effect of the new germ theory would be upon the 
literature of medicine. He promptly replied, ‘‘All 
medical literature must be rewritten from that point of 
view.” A few days since this remark was repeated to a 
physician, and he not only confirmed it, but made a still 
more striking statement that he had within ten years 
bought what were considered important medical books 
which he had never opened because, before he cut the 
leaves, the new discoveries that were making had made 
them useless. 

What we now know about the causes of tuberculosis, 
the hookworm disease, the sleeping sickness, typhoid 
fever, cerebro-spinal meningitis, and other pernicious 
diseases, has been discovered within the memory of young 
men who have not yet cast their first vote; but to search 
out these causes of disease and to apply the proper anti- 
dotes, or to remove the causes entirely, is the Unitarian 
method which has been practised for a hundred years 
and would have been welcomed by Dr. Bentley of Salem, 
Mass., or his classmate, Dr. Freeman of King’s Chapel, 
a hundred and twenty-five years ago as gladly as it is 
now received by our most ardent and youthful reformers. 


In Harvest Time. 


An old nursery tale relates how a countryman once 
got the better of an evil spirit that appeared to him in 
the guise of a little old man, and bargained with him for 
half the produce of his land for two years, in return for 
a certain amount of gold and silver. To avoid dispute 
in the division of the crops the peasant suggested that 
at the next harvest season he himself should take all that 
grew below the surface of the ground and leave to the 
other all that grew above. To this the little old man 
assented; and, when he had departed, the countryman 
sowed all his land with turnip seed, to his own great ad- 
vantage a few months later. But the little old man, 
determined not to be fooled again, bargained next time 
for all that should grow underground. And, when he 
had gone, the peasant sowed corn, and nothing else, thus 
again making sure of a handsome return for himself, in 
addition to the stipulated payment of gold and silver. 

Without attempting to draw a moral from the shrewd 
rustic’s rather unscrupulous business methods, one may 
at least indulge in a few reflections on the certainty with 
which reaping answers to sowing,—a certainty which 
annually impresses itself on the observant husbandman 
at about this season. The same inexorable certainty 
in the harvests of good and evil, of joy and sorrow, of 
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success and failure, which men reap as they enter on the 
fruitful years of life, is also a thing to impress a thought- 
ful person as he watches the sequence of events in this 
ever-interesting world of ours. It is an old theme, of 
course, and one admirably adapted to the purposes of 
the sermonizer. But never, probably, has it been so 
clearly seen as now, with what mathematical precision 
the realizations and gratifications of our harvest years 
are predetermined for us by our early hopes and aspira- 
tions and ideals, while our shames and regrets also are 
the sure fruitage of wrong desires and ignoble ambitions. 

It is not too much to say that it is extremely dangerous 
for any one, of even moderately earnest purpose, to 
cherish, however secretly, any desire that he would at 
heart be sorry to see realized; for what shapes itself in 
the mind is sure to take on outward form and substance 
in some measure. On the other hand, it is highly salu- 
tary to entertain even what may at first seem to be ex- 
travagant hopes and unrealizable ambitions, provided 
they are of a noble and unselfish sort. They are all the 
time striving, largely without our knowledge, to accom- 
plish their own fulfilment. Even the vague aspirations 
and irrational desires of infancy have a way of getting 
themselves gratified, in part at least, as time goes on; 
and one is made to feel shame or honest pride in the issue, 
according to the baseness or the worthiness of that early 
yearning. What one of us but can look back and see how 
some absurdly lofty ambition of unreasoning childhood 
has, after half a lifetime perhaps, been in its essentials 
realized, and how some less laudable desire has, in our 
maturity and, it may be, against our later wishes, got 
itself actually fulfilled. Everybody knows something 
of the curse of an answered prayer. 

Just how far the realizations and fulfilments of a life- 
time are the harvest of seeds voluntarily sown by the 
reaper himself, and how far they are the fruitage of pre- 
natal seeds, the results of heredity, must ever remain an 
exceedingly difficult problem to solve. ‘The necessitarian 
would make all human conduct the inevitable result of 
heredity acting on environment. Certainly the heredi- 
tary factor is not to be overlooked. Hence the importance 
of selecting one’s ancestors with care, if one only could! 
The young chick, placed on a bare floor or on a carpet, 
will not scratch; but let it feel the gravel or the loam of 
mother earth under its tiny toes, and instinct soon prompts 
the familiar play of the little claws. The same fatal 
necessity seems to move men under certain conditions 
to acts, noble or ignoble, whose nature is more or less 
traceable to heredity; and the tremendous import of that 
ancestral seed-sowing, as of all seed-sowing in the soul’s 
fertile soil, is forcibly impressed on the thoughtful ob- 
server. 

Among the many reflections that throng the mind of 
one old enough to have done a little reaping of his own 
there comes the recognition that the realization of hopes 
and aspirations is never quite what one expected it to 
be; infact, though it may prove itself to be of a sober and 
enduring excellence far superior to expectation, it is nearly 
always surprisingly different from that expectation. 
Honors and attainments, and even the solid substance 
of material acquisitions, take on another aspect when 
they have once been reached; and things foolishly or 
wrongly desired always manage to transform themselves 
into apples of Sodom. ‘There are some things, too, one 
reflects further, that come to a man as a legitimate growth 
of seeds sown, and yet that he reaps with a sort of in- 
credulity and aggrieved surprise which he can hardly 
get over. Disregard of nature’s laws may have brought 
him some bodily affliction, as the ruin of his digestion, 
the paralysis of a limb, or the loss of sight or hearing. 
That any of these misfortunes should have befallen him 
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seems at first incredible and outlof all harmony with the 
fitness of things. And yet others appear not to share 
his surprise and indignation: they take the matter as 
calmly as he himself, in fact, has always regarded the 
afflictions of his fellow-beings whenever a cripple or other 
unfortunate has crossed his path. ‘Thus at last one has 
to acknowledge that cause and effect have been but play- 
ing their accustomed parts, that seed-time and harvest 
have but maintained their eternally established relation- 
ship. 


Current Copics. 


Some of the difficulties that confront the Department 
of Justice in its efforts to enforce corporation legislation 
are illustrated afresh by instructions issued to a federal 
grand jury at Jackson, Tenn., by Judge John E. McCall 
in the United States Circuit Court at that place. Judge 
McCall, at the end of last week, ordered the jurymen 
to return a verdict of ‘not guilty’ in proceedings alleg- 
ing violations of the Elkins law prohibiting freight-rate 
discriminations, which had been pending for four years 
against the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, and in 
which the prospective penalties aggregated about $30,- 
000,000. In characterizing the evidence submitted 
against the corporations as wholly inconclusive, Judge 
McCall called attention to the principle of law that 
places the great and the small on an equal footing before 
the court, and concluded, ‘““‘When the courts swing 
away from this rule and those convicted of crime are 
convicted by other means, the justice of our boasted 
jurisprudence will become a hollow mockery.” 


& 


THE President of the United States, in the course of 
his visit to the Panama Canal Zone last week, found him- 
self suddenly face to face with a labor problem which pre- 
sented some of the salient characteristics of labor prob- 
lems that enter into the day’s work of many private em- 
ployers. On his arrival at the zone Mr. Taft was waited 
upon, on November 16, by a delegation representing 
boilermakers employed by the hour on the canal works. 
They submitted to the Chief Magistrate of the nation 
a demand that their wages be forthwith increased ten 
cents an hour, and that their vacation period be length- 
ened to six weeks instead of the two allowed under exist- 
ing agreements. The President reserved judgment on 
both points, conceding, however, the principle of longer 
vacations. On the day after the interview between the 
Executive and the labor leaders the wires brought the 
news to the United States that one hundred of the ag- 
grieved employees of the government had decided to 
abandon their work at once as a protest against the 
President’s failure to act summarily on their representa- 
tions. 

& 


‘Tue last word in a notable chapter in the history of the 
nineteenth century was written in a railway flagman’s 
hut in the government of Tula, early on Sunday morning, 
November 20, when Leo Nicolaievitch Tolstoy breathed 
his last. Death overcame him in a distressing crisis of 
the dim evening of his life while he sought to withdraw 
from the world and spend his last days in the obscurity 
of a secluded retreat, unknown to the world and un- 
divulged even to his wife. His attitude toward mankind 
in those closing hours of his strange life is best summarized 
by his reputed remonstrance to those who were seeking 
to aid him: ‘Many millions in the world are suffering. 
Why are you concerned about me?” ‘The attitude 
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of the peasantry, for which he sought to do so much, 
toward their benefactor and friend, is epitomized in the 
exclamation of a moujik who waited tearfully and rever- 
ently with many of his fellows for hopeful news from the 
humble sick-room, “His heart was burst by his un- 
bounded love for humanity.’”’ When the end came, even 
the czar bowed his head in regret for the extraordinary ~ 
man whose work was done. 
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WHATEVER hostile criticisms may have been made of 
Leo Tolstoy in life, but one voice was raised in depre- 
cation of Leo Tolstoy in death. That voice was the voice 
of the Church, which decreed that, inasmuch as the great 
thinker and author had died without recanting his at- 
tacks upon Russian orthodoxy, he could not be buried 
with the rites of the communion into which he had been 
born, nor could his body rest in consecrated ground. 
With this pronouncement, it appeared, the government 
was in sympathy. The man who had denounced, in 
fiery words which ran round the world with the speed of 
the electric spark, the injustice of the State and the 
sterile hypocrisy of the Church, could not be forgiven. 
Not to him or his relatives could be vouchsafed the con- 
solations of swinging censers and intoned Gospodi Pomilut. 
Yet, outside of imperial councils and episcopal palaces, 
all Russia mourned; for all Russia felt deep down in its 
struggling soul that the man who had breathed his last 
in the obscure hut in the government of Tula had grown 
to the fullest stature of his race. 


s 


HarbDLy had the Mexican agitation in its international 
aspect been crushed by energetic measures last week, 
when it became apparent that a far graver problem con- 
fronted President Diaz and his advisers in a series of local 
disturbances which, at the time these lines are being 
written, promise to eventuate in a serious revolt against 
the government. It became apparent last Monday, 
despite the activities of the Mexican censor, that there had 
been fighting at various points in the states of Vera Cruz, 
Nuevo Leon, and Coahuila, between loyalist troops and 
insurgent peasantry; and there were reports of desertions 
of soldiery to the insurgent cause; of the disarming of 
companies by the Rurales; of vigorous tactical move- 
ments by the government in an attempt to maintain 
railway communications. ‘The realization of the gravity 
of the situation at the Palacio at the City of Mexico was 
best indicated by the seizure, on Monday night, of the 
telegraphic communications with the republic across the 
border, on the plea of urgent military necessity. 


et 


THE supreme leader at present in personal touch with 
the movement is Francisco I. Madeiro, who opposed the 
re-election of President Diaz at the polls before the last 
electoral contest, and who was imprisoned on the eve of 
the balloting and kept in a cell until after the result had 
been announced as an overwhelming victory for Porfirio 
Diaz. Another leader—who is probably the most capa- 
ble soldier that modern Mexico can boast of—is believed 
to be on the way to put himself at the head of the in- 
surgent forces. He is Gen. Bernardo Reyes, formerly 
governor of disaffected Nuevo Leon, whom President 
Diaz a year ago sent out of the country, nominally as an 
envoy to France on some military negotiations, the nat- 
ure of which has not been divulged. Among his country- 
men Gen. Reyes has been regarded as an involuntary ex- 
ile, because of his disapproval of the policies of the exist- 
ing administration, with which, until a comparatively 
short time ago, he was in friendly relations. 
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THE phrase “American Dollars’’ promises to play an 
important part in the coming struggle between the two 
great parties in the United Kingdom. In a recent edi- 
torial utterance the London Standard argued that there 
would have been no constitutional crisis had not the 
Nationalist cause been subsidized by Americans. “It 
is the American business man, the American capitalist 
and millionaire,” says the Standard, ‘‘who is financing 
the Home Rule party for purposes of his own. ‘They do 
not love England, and they want to prevent the adoption 
of tariff reform.’’ One of the Unionist campaign mot- 
toes, in the fight against the destruction of the House of 
Lords and the institution of Home Rule, it is announced 
by no less a personage than Mr. Balfour, will accordingly 
be “American Dollars.” It is predicted that an import- 
ant feature in the Unionist manifesto will refer to “the 
use of American dollars to destroy the constitution.” 
In the mean while, the Nationalists actually appear to be 
the dominant factor in the situation. 


Brevities. 


It is a mathematical certainty that every person of 
English or French descent has royal blood in his veins. 


There are good men in public life, and many of them, 
else we should suffer greater disasters than have yet 
been endured. 


One may be busy with mere things all his life and have 
many successes, and yet never once come in contact 
with the real things out of which are the issues of the 
deeper life. 


Miss Louisa Alcott volunteered to be a nurse in the 
hospitals in Washington during the Civil War. She 
afterward boasted that she had contributed to the cause 
of her country everything that she possessed that was 
valuable,—her hair and her teeth. 


f 


We need not worry about the fortunes of this earth 
for at least a million years. When all our present re- 
sources are exhausted, we shall have discovered an abun- 
dance of things not thought of before which will enhance 
the value of human life and increase its prosperity. 


According to some statisticians and the calculations of 
would-be philosophers, the human race has been declining 
ever since the beginning of the first Egyptian dynasty, 
and yet, somehow, we manage to get on and live longer, 
with more chances of happiness, than were ever offered 
before. 


Our coal is giving out, our forests are wasted, the nitre 
beds are being exhausted, the waters of the earth are 
drying up, and sterility and decay are near at hand. So 
say the statisticians, but no sooner do we lose in one di- 
rection than, by some fresh discovery, we make immense 
gains in another. 


Letters to the Editor. 


An Art Commission. 


To the Editor of the ‘Christian Register” :— 

The appeal of Mr. Oscar Fay Adams for an Art Com- 
mission for Unitarian churches is so excellent that it 
deserves hearty seconding. 

It is fair to say that religion prevails as much by its 
indirect means of appeal as by direct ones. Among the 
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former, beautiful churches are of the utmost moment. 
The parish that builds a church which will not in itself 
be an added hold on the congregation’s affections is 
making a fatal mistake. The parish, on the other hand, 
that has a beautiful, architecturally satisfactory, and so 
compelling, church, has a great advantage all through. 

The Unitarian church should always be the best placed, 
the most artistic, the best fitted, to go down the years 
unchanged. Let us do everything to help make it so. 

The appointment of an advisory Church Architecture 
Commission would be a practical start in that direction. 


LAURENCE HAYWARD. 
NEWBURYPORT. 


The Golden Rule. 


To the Editor of the “Christian Register’ :— 

We are always being told by preachers and religious 
editors to obey the Golden Rule. When we all obey that 
rule of Jesus, there will be the millennium on this earth. 
So often have we been told this that we begin to think that 
blessed is the trite and commonplace, for such is always 
believed to be true without any examination. ‘This rule 
is a good example of Goethe’s saying, ‘‘ Words often re- 
peated ossify the organs of intelligence’; for all a person 
needs to do is to analyze the saying to realize that it has 
limitations, and, when put into practice, it creates no 
Utopia. The great weakness of this principle as applied 
in life is that it depends entirely upon the personal and 
individual interpretation of it. “And as ye would that 
men would do to you, do ye even so to them.”’ : 

That is what Christian missionaries are doing in foreign 
lands: they are doing to the “heathen”’ what they think 
they would like done to them; namely, have the doctrines 
of the Christian religion givento them. If the “‘heathens”’ 
should take it into their heads to do to Christians as 
““men should do to you,’’ we should have the Buddhists 
and Mohammedans and other “heathen’’ sects sending 
their missionaries to all Christian lands in order to do to 
others as they would have them do to them; that is, teach 
the doctrines of their sects. ‘The Christians are doing what 
they like and what they think is true and good in carrying 
their gospel to foreign lands; but would they like, and would 
they think the millennium here, if the “‘heathens”’ should 
do to them what they are doing to the heathens? ‘The 
Christian would obey the rule by insisting upon making 
all men Christians, the Buddhist by insisting all men 
be Buddhists, the Mohammedan by making all men 
followers of his god, etc. But the one sect of all that 
persists in the practice of obeying the rule is the Chris- 
tian: the others have better manners. The men who 
established the Inquisition were sincere and conscien- 
tious; they were doing to. their victims what they would 
have done to them; saved them from eternal torment by 
acceptance of the one true Church. The Puritans were 
doing to those whom they persecuted what they would 
have done unto them. The Puritans were sincere in 
their persecutions, for to them there could be no higher 
ideal of the true life than their individual interpretation 
of it. 

One is well within the bounds of truth when he asserts 
that much misery and torment and irreligion have been 
caused, and is being caused, by following out the teaching 
of this so-called Golden Rule. ‘As ye would that men 
should do to you.’ Because you would have certain 
things done to you, does that make them true and right? 
Does the man in whom resides the rushing, strenuous, 
noisy, and demagogic spirit make a heaven for the reticent, 
modest truth-seeker, by insisting upon doing unto others 
what he would have done unto him? Does the woman 
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who loves wealth, dress, social notice, and expensive 
houses and entertainments make a Utopia for the modest, 
motherly woman who loves home and children, by de- 
manding that she do to others as she would be done by? 
Thus one could write of many incidents of every-day 
torments caused by people all over this Christian land 
who think they are religious because they are doing to 
others as they would be done by. 

A much better but harder rule is: Do unto others 
what they would like you to do unto them so long as you 
violate no social rights. This needs more than the per- 
sonal and individual interpretation. It demands that a 
person shall project himself not only into the other person’s 
place, but shall, too, realize or conceive himself to be the 
other person with his tastes, conduct, and ideals. 

A much harder rule than the last is this one, which 
seems to me to include not only all ethics, but religion: 
So order your conduct and belongings that you shall 
always benefit yourself and your fellow-men. 


H. Epwarp LATHAM. 
EAstTport, ME. 


Nature’s Thanksgiving. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Might not our annual Thanksgiving be appointed at a 
more genial season, when the year has ripened its grains 
and fruits, and the glowing treasures of the orchard, the 
kitchen garden, the vineyard, are still bright on their 
sun-kissed sides? We would have it come when the rosy 
and yellow apples are still ungathered, or lying in 
beauteous heaps under the trees, emitting spicy smells, 
when pumpkins and rich squashes still lie bedded in 
handsome green, when the black and yellow and pale green 
and purple clustered grapes still hang in heavy bunches 
among the bronzed and rusty leaves, and late pears are 
heavy on drooping branches. 

Then the season is still benign, and Nature itself seems 
to be putting up a grateful prayer for all the mercies 
vouchsafed by the giver of all good. 

At the season named there still would linger a few rich 
autumnal flowers,—the burning salvias, the parti-colored 
zinnias, dahlias making beds of gorgeous velvet, chrys- 
anthemums and cosmos hinting of immortality in spite 
of frost. Then would shine Nature’s Thanksgiving as 
she holds towards man hands full of visible blessings. 
The miracle of earth’s productiveness is at its height in 
the last days of perfect ripening when the ground tints, 
the air, the sunlight, the great trees, all catch the festival 
glow, and earth is hung with gold stuffs and rich tapes- 
tries of color, spreading carpets of Syrian dyes. over 
swamps and marshes and rough pasture and upland, 
until even weeds or seemingly useless or pernicious 
things help to make the visible world glorious. 

It is needless to speak of how the forest trees make 
holiday at this season, and invite us to join in their 
celebration. ‘They are as worthy to be viewed by crowds 
of happy and appreciative people as are the cherry 
blossoms or chrysanthemums of Japan. With natural 
beauty as profuse as any in the world we have not yet 
developed a symbolism that takes Nature into our con- 
fidence, makes her a reverent and glad part in our re- 
joicing, our praise and thanksgiving, combining the ex- 
quisite charms of the eye with the sentiment of reverence. 
Such festivals were undoubtedly educational in old pagan 
times when processions, incense, sacred songs to Nature’s 
shrines, threw veneration round old oaks, groves, and other 
select places, until their sanctity elevated them to the 
homes of oracles. The consecration of the field, the 
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divine influence supposed to pervade woods and forests, 
was a better means of conservation than any enforced by 
law. The impiety, the recklessness of our people in 
regard to the best gifts God has bestowed upon us, can 
partially be checked by educative processes, an enlight- 
ened self-interest; but, hand in hand with these, must 
join a sentiment for the preservation of the beauty of the 
world, which, if not religious, still has a moral tincture. 
We need a festival of beauty, a pageant of the wondrous 
abundance and fertility of our land, more than a per- 
functory, formal Thanksgiving for heavy feasting and 
political discoveries. It should be held in the splendid 
time of colored leaves, when the nuts are falling from the 
trees, and the mellowest, gentlest influences are upon the 
days. ‘Then Nature will help us to make it supremely 
lovely, combining the exquisite charms of the eye with the 
pure sentiments of gratitude for unnumbered mercies. 
As it is, we wait until the trees are bare, the grass withered, 
the roads often deep in mud, or snow has come to streak 
the earth; when bitter blasts from the North visit us, 
and the clouds take on their cold blietint of the same hue 
that early shivers send to the faces of human beings. 
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- Is it not a pity to let the select time pass when a kind of 


gentle blitheness is in the air, and young creatures can 
still sport under trees and gather the rich spoils of the 
woods, and then choose one of those possible, melancholy 
days of November, of which the poet sings in sad elegiac 
strain? : 

The time of the painted leaf so resplendent most years 
in this favored land is as worthy of commemoration and 
delight as any high festival of the ancients. The old 
Greeks could teach us much in combining a sacred senti- 
ment with exquisite ritual. Even the modern European 
peasant has a lesson for us we might apply with profit; 
but, when he comes over here, he imbibes the materialistic 
influence of the country and forgets the gentle sentiments 
of his native land. As a people we are poor in beautiful, 
spontaneous invention. Oftentimes we know not what 
to do with our holidays beyond crowding to sports of a 
not very elevating nature, if not positively brutal. How 
to make such days innocent, harmless, delightful, and 
beautiful is still a problem for the future to solve. 

The primitive Thanksgiving of the Puritan forefathers 
had its homely charm and devout meaning,—the gratitude 
of a poor people for a good meal and sufficient store in 
cellar and bin to outlast the hard winter. But the feast 
given to the poor of our time is of an entirely different 
nature, and has upon it the sting of gratuity and depend- 
ence that may add a bitter drop to the sauce. ‘The over- 
loaded Thanksgiving table to which the well-to-do and 
abundantly fed seat themselves has none of the savor 
tasted in the woodland log cottages that once clustered 
about old Plymouth. That humble and devout piety, 
exquisite flower of reverent souls who had come to a 
momentary haven of rest out of struggles and hardships 
of life, has practically gone from us as a nation. We can 
hardly hope that the old sentiment can return to us in 
its purity of devoutness and patience, but we can worthily 
commemorate its inception. We can set up an altar. 
We can look back to the old time with reverence, and 
mingle gratitude for unfailing mercies with beautiful and 
symbolic commemoration. It is vain to say, “ Be grateful 
or you are wicked.’ Gratitude like all other exquisite 
emotions is spontaneous, the fine bloom on character. 
We do not live in a grateful age, but rather one where 
the mass of men on every side are seeking what they con- 
sider their own, regardless of the fact that God’s benefits 
are free gifts to his children, not earned in the strictest 
sense, but bestowed. The humble, contrite patient 
temper is not the keynote of the age. ‘The love of the 
earth because of its beauty and bounty has passed into 
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the love of its possession and exploitation. Greed and 
graspingness have too often taken the place of devout 
old sentiments, but still the thought of Thanksgiving is 
warm at the heart of men, and we may well pray that it 
may come back to make us true and just and generous 
toward our fellow-beings and humbly and devoutly 
grateful to the All-giver. From the poorest we have come 
to be the richest nation in the world, and the process of 
the years has wrought great changes in religious senti- 
ment. If we were to live on the verge of great disaster 
and were spared as by miracle, if some dear one bound 
up with our hearts’ tendrils is snatched from the grave, if 
some terrible calamity that threatens life and home 
is averted, we may experience a gust of spontaneous 
gratitude. The shipwrecked sailor rescued from the sea, 
the miner drawn at the last gasp from the choking fire- 
damp, the mother who sees her children delivered from a 
burning house and placed safe and unharmed in her arms, 
will thrill with an emotion of gratitude that cannot be 
described. But it is well for the callous, the happy, the 
careless and indifferent to be reminded of what they owe 
to the less fortunate as a thank-offering for their many 
blessings and to glance back to the times of those who 
with true, warm hearts gave praise and prayer for the 
least of life’s comforts and blessings, while we too often 
pase to give thanks in the midst of a boundless abun- 
ance. 


The Heroic Story of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission. 


BY WILLIAM HOWELI, REED. 
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It is natural to ask at this point, Where did all the money 
come from to do this work of relief, and how was its treasury 
sustained? When the Sanitary Commission began its 
operations, an army of 75,000 men had been called into 
the field, and it was believed that this force would prove 
large enough to crush the Rebellion. Fifty thousand 
dollars were therefore raised, for a careful study of mili- 
tary hygiene, for an inspection of the troops, and for such 
service as could be rendered to insure the health and com- 
fort of the men. It was on this scale and with this 
inadequate idea of the cost of the undertaking that the 
Commission got to work. During the first six months 
its average expenditures did not exceed $5,000 per month; 
but before the end of the year the supplies that poured 
into its hands became so cumbrous in quantity that it 
began to realize how much it was depended on to meet the 
wants of an ever-growing army. Its success in drawing 
to itself supplies became an embarrassment, involving a 
costly machinery of .storehouses, officers, accountants, 
agents of inspection and distribution, wagons and horses 
which it had no means of supporting. ‘The more the 
Commission did and the better it did, the more it must 
do.. The field kept widening. ‘The condition of its 
treasury became, therefore, a constant source of appre- 
hension. A steady stream of small gifts came in, but the 
outlay increased out of all proportion to the income. 
It was at this crisis, when three months more of such 
financial trials would have brought the Commission to a 
premature death, that the Mayor of San Francisco tele- 
graphed to President Lincoln that $100,000 had _ been 
raised in that city for wounded soldiers, and asked how 
it should be applied. Mr. Lincoln selected the Sanitary 
Commission, and this sum was the saving of the organi- 
zation. It was the first splendid thing in the way of 
beneficence that had been done for the soldiers, and what 
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was then so grandly begun, continued. Fourteen days 
later another hundred thousand dollars was sent, and from 
that time there was no hesitation or doubt in the laying 
of broader plans. ‘This stream of gold from California 
continued to flow into the treasury of the Commission all 
through the war. ‘The enthusiasm spread to Nevada 
and Oregon, and before it expended itself nearly a million 
and a half of dollars, out of the whole five millions of cash 
received, came from the Pacific Coast. No such splendid 
beneficence of a people of a State to distant objects for 
general purposes under unknown almoners was ever 
recorded, and it was all done under the inspiration of our 
own Starr King. 

Having traced the source of the vast hospital supplies 
confided to the Commission, let me explain how they were 
distributed. 

There was General Relief, Special Relief, and Battle- 
field Relief. ‘The first concerned the wants of hospitals 
and the men in camp or on the march. ‘The second, the 
care of sick or needy soldiers in the vicinity of military 
depots, discharged men, paroled prisoners, and that vast 
class of sufferers who had no legal claim upon the ordinary 
provisions of the government for assistance. The third, 
Battlefield Relief, I will speak of later. 

First in the field of General Relief it was the rule to 
supplement the supplies of the government, but never to 
supplant them. The government theoretically undertook 
to provide all that was necessary for the care and comfort 
of the soldier, and the Sanitary Commission only furnished 
supplies when it was apparent that the government supply 
was inadequate or exhausted. Washington and Iouisville 
were the gateways through which all supplies passed for 
the use of the principal armies. ‘To each army, and gen- 
erally to each column of the main armies operating in 
Virginia and in the South-west, an inspector with a suit- 
able staff was assigned. ‘This corps accompanied all its 
movements. Wagons, teams, and steamboats were em- 
ployed to transport supplies. ‘“‘Whether the wants of 
the Army of the Potomac were confined to hospital 
clothing or diet, whether Gen. Rosecrans’s army before 
Chattanooga or Grant’s before Vicksburg were wasting 
away from scurvy,...or other forces were suffering 
from brackish water or a total deprivation of vegetable 
food,—the stores of the Commission were abundant... . 
It seemed as easy with their means and facilities to for- 
ward cargoes of ice or anti-scorbutics to South Carolina 
or Texas, or to transport thousands of barrels of onions 
or potatoes to distant armies, as to send a few cases of 
shirts and drawers and hospital delicacies from Washington 
to the Army of the Potomac.” 


While all this outpouring of supplies for hospitals 
and camps went on, there was the second form of service, 
the Special Relief, which was not Jess important and which 
grew to enormous proportions. It was the relief to that 
very large body of men who were beyond the reach or 
below the notice or out of the range of the ordinary care 
provided by the government. It began with men ex- 
hausted or sick in regiments as they arrived in Wash- 
ington and who fell out of the ranks unable to proceed, 
without friends at hand, left to shift for themselves, 
dependent upon humane bystanders for a supply of food 
and a place to rest and recuperate. They might be on 
furlough, yet not at home; sick, yet not in hospital; the 
creditors of the government, yet destitute of money. 
They were the weak and sorrowful outflow of hospitals 
and battlefields, needing the mild restoratives of rest and 
food and care. It was the provision for such men as 
these, who were in what was called “irregular circum- 
stances,” that there began a movement in which the first 
of 4,500,000 meals were provided for sick and hungry. 
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soldiers. From this sprang the Soldiers’ Lodges or Homes, 
for those who were not sick enough to be sent to hospital, 
yet who were unable to be sent to their regiments. Forty 
of these rests were established at the gateways of the 
principal armies, together with feeding stations and con- 
valescent camps at various points, and the relief given 
was incalculable. More than a million and a half of 
inmates, most of them too feeble to care for themselves, 
were given temporary shelter in these homes during the 
war. 

Out of this grew also the Hospital Directory, by which, as 
it proved, the names of more than six hundred thousand 
men were entered, with the latest procurable information 
in regard to them, their condition and whereabouts after 
battle, whether well or sick or wounded, and where they 
could be reached by anxious friends at home. ‘These 
friends came knocking at the doors of the Commission 
in Washington, begging, pleading for information. ‘By 
the love you bear your mother, tell me about my boy. 
Give me some tidings. Is he dead? Is he alive? How 
can I get tohim?” ‘These appeals in ten thousand forms, 
with tears and agony, were answered by these invaluable 
records. 

The war claim agency also grew out of this. Multi- 
tudes of men, discharged, sick, and wounded, who, single and 
alone, were helpless before the War Department, received 
by this bureau more than two million five hundred 
thousand dollars, in cases where the papers had been 
examined and perfected by these Sanitary Commission 
agents and without cost to the claimants. Whoever 
read in the history of any war waged since war began upon 
the earth, where such things as these were done for the 
soldier and for those who cared for him who were at home? 
It was never done before, and the work accomplished in 
this Special Relief, with the name of that modest Uni- 
tarian minister who was also one of the heroic figures of 
the war, who originated and administered this vast 
system, Frederick N. Knapp, will always invoke the 
gratitude of the American people when the story is told. 

Now a word about Battlefield Relief. There were about 
seven hundred battles or bloody skirmishes during the 
war. The Sanitary Commission was present on six 
hundred of these fields. Of these conflicts comparatively 
few rose to the dignity of great historic battles. "These 
struggles of giants with more than a hundred thousand 
men on each side were fortunately rare; but, when they 
did occur, with their tens of thousands of wounded on the 
field, no resources of government or people were adequate 
to relieve the horrors they involved. 

The first campaign in which this system of battlefield 
relief was put into operation was that of Antietam, and 
there was no campaign of the war fought under greater 
disadvantages so far as the supplies were concerned. 
The army plunged into this great movement after being 
twice defeated, first on the Peninsula under McClellan, 
then under Pope at the Second Bull Run. Gen. Lee 
saw his opportunity for an invasion of Maryland, and fell 
like a whirlwind on the scattered forces defending Wash- 
ington, and moved rapidly on toward the Upper Potomac. 
The Federal forces, withdrawn from the Peninsula, united 
with Pope’s defeated army and started in pursuit on 
parallel lines. It had been severely overtaxed in these 
two campaigns, its medical supplies were greatly reduced, 
and its trains were in confusion. ‘The losses in horses 
and wagons had been enormous, and it was, consequently, 
seriously crippled so far as its ability to care for its 
wounded was concerned. Passing around Washington 
and into Maryland, Gen. Lee was confronted at Antie- 
tam, where the two armies faced each other. McClellan 
was again in command, and the battle was fought with 
-a loss on both sides of 20,000 men in killed and wounded, 
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Gen. Lee being defeated and leaving his wounded in 
our hands. Dr. Stillé of the Commission, in charge of its 
operations in the field, reported that ‘‘houses, barns, and 
churches covering a region of thirty miles were filled with 
the wounded, and many remained shelterless in the woods 
and fields. The supplies of the Medical Department 
were not one-tenth of the requirements. It became a 
physical impossibility for the government to provide 
the transportation, and for four days after the battle the 
Medical Director of the army received no supplies. ‘The 
Sanitary Commission had foreseen the difficulty, had kept 
its wagons well up to the front of the movement, re- 
plenished by others in the rear, drawing constantly its 
supplies from Baltimore and Washington.”’ Chloroform, 
opiates, stimulants, concentrated food, were impossible to 
obtain except from the supplies of the Commission. 
Thirty pounds of chloroform were given out within three 
days of the battle, saving hundreds from the agony of field 
operations, and nearly every barn and hospital and 
cluster of wounded over the wide extent of thirty miles 
were receiving relief, while the medical supplies of the 
army lay at Monocacy bridge, unable to cross it. The 
supplies sent forward by the Sanitary Commission to 
Antietam within ten days of the battle consisted of 28,763 
pieces of dry goods, shirts, towels, bed ticks, and pillows, 
30 barrels of old linen bandages and lint, 3,138 pounds of 
farina, 2,620 pounds of condensed milk, 5,000 pounds of 
beef stock and canned meats, 3,000 bottles of wine and 
cordial, and many tons of lemons and other fruit, crackers, 
tea, sugar, rubber cloth, tin cups, and hospital conven- 
iences. Within eight days from the occupancy of the 
field of Antietam by the Sanitary Commission forces all 
the wounded received ample supplies of hospital clothing 
from its depots and from the medical purveyor. 

We do not need to go into the details of the operations 
of the Commission in other campaigns. The same work 
was done with increasing efficiency in them all, and it 
would take a volume to tell the story. 

‘The two Fredericksburgs, Chancellorsville, Antietam, 
Gettysburg, the Wilderness, Spottsylvania Court House, 
Cold Harbor, Petersburg, and the final operations in front 
of Richmond, were ten great historic battles following 
one after another in successive campaigns. It is-hard for 
us to realize in these peaceful days that such scenes as I 
have described were at our very doors in those heroic 
years. In trenches and rifle pits, before stone walls and 
dead angles, on hill tops, in rocky ravines, in peach or- 
chards and wheat fields, in tangled undergrowth, in open 
places where the smoking muzzles of the guns were 
thrust into the faces of the charging enemy, or on that 
last day at Gettysburg where 18,000 men in column of 
division plunged forward up to the crest of Cemetery 
Ridge and were swept away by the batteries of a hundred 
guns held in reserve to receive them, the struggle went 
on over these disastrous plains and valleys of Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania, when the life of the nation 
was trembling in the balance. I leave to your imaginations 
these blood-soaked fields, the uncounted dead and wounded 
left together there, and ask you to picture to yourselves 
the sublime ministry of the Sanitary Commission, which 
in ten thousand forms of gentle service brought comfort 
and healing to the men who had thrown themselves into 
these valleys of the shadow of death for their country. 

Out of this Battlefield Relief there arose in the exi- 
gencies of the service the need of an organized system of 
personal ministry to the wounded in the field and in the 
rear of the moving and fighting armies. The necessity 
for this first became apparent to Mr. Frank B. Fay of 
Chelsea, Mass., well known through the army as ‘““Mayor 
Fay,’ whose single-handed ministry through many pre- 
vious campaigns had become known to the Sanitary 
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Commission. At his suggestion the Auxiliary Relief 
Corps was organized to meet this {need. His plans were 
promptly adopted and carried out on thejlargest possible 
scale fas)the portentous character of the approaching 
campaign of Grant became apparent before it opened in 
the spring of 1864. Previously the Commission had 
dealt with men in masses, with general conditions in 
moving armies, with the distribution of supplies, with 
improved transportation on land and water, and with 
the organization of hospitals. But in this later service 
it reached down to the individual soldier. It received 
him from the hands of thé surgeon, it stood at his bedside 
with the devotion of friends at home, with companion- 
ship and good cheer through weary hours, and with 
strength and healing to the distressed soul in its passage 
onward to the other world. 

_Men of the highest training were selected for the ser- 
vice, and a few women also. Among them were William 
H. Channing, William J. Potter of New Bedford, George 
Batchelor, George L. Chaney, Gen. J. F. B. Marshall, 
Prof. Leonard of Tufts, and others of equal standing 
from Massachusetts and other States. ‘There were also 
Miss Helen Gilson (our Florence Nightingale), Mrs. 
Gen. Barlow, who followed her husband through his 
campaigns, and Mrs. Gen. Marshall, all of whom soon or 
late laid down their lives in this service. Speaking in a 
large way and in general terms, the moral and spiritual 
resources brought together in this large corps were with- 
out a parallel in similar services. It numbered fully 
sixty men and women. The entire physical resources of 
the Sanitary Commission were placed at the disposal of 
Mr. Fay, and the work went forward with the dynamic 
power and energy that characterized the campaign itself. 
The corps was divided into small companies of six, with 
a captain, and they followed their leader wherever duty 
called, even unto death. 

There are few left now to tell the story. There are 
unpublished manuscripts which record it which may some 
day see the light. Meanwhile in what remains of this 
address we must read between the lines the record of 
what was accomplished in this great service, as I touch 
some of the springs of memory of that series of conflicts 
through the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, 
Petersburg, and Richmond until the final culmination a 
year later when Gen. Grant received at Appomatox 
Court House the surrender of the army of Northern 
Virginia, and the war ended. | 


Conscience and Vision. 


BY REV. PEMBERTON HALE CRESSEY. 


There are signs of an approaching reaction against the 
crowded life which is preached and practised so abundantly 
in our time. It looks as if we might soon be listening 
to less industrious prophets. Leisurely men are about 
to tell us of a more leisurely life. We are to discover 
certain values in moderation, and even in compara- 
tive idleness, which the apostles of energy have over- 
looked. 

If this reaction comes, the exponents of the crowded 
life will themselves precipitate it. Their arguments in 
favor of laborious days have been a little too plausible. 
They have overstated their case just enough so that 
the neglected levels of thought and enterprise are enabled 
to siphon out the full ones. A little more moderation 
on their part would have prevented the process of restor- 
ing the balance from ever getting a start. 

There is a*certain immodesty of achievement which 
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defeatsits own purpose. The world will not applaud a man 
for doing too many things too well. Especially will the 
world be loath to forgive an extravagant diversity of 
accomplishment. ‘The strenuous ones have found their 
strongest ally in a sensitive conscience. It is easy to 
intimidate people by references to wasted hours and 
neglected %opportunities. There is a vast amount of 
literature, ancient and modern, which seems to be aimed 
directly at the poor fellow who ventures to take his time. 
The influence of ‘‘Poor Richard,” for example, seems to 
be wholly on the side of unlimited industry. And there 
is the fable of the ant and the cricket. Ah! but that is 
where the advocates of the strenuous life make a mistake! 
When they cite that particular fable, they show their 
fatal tendency to prove too much. You remember how 
it was. ‘The ant toiled all summer and the cricket sang. 
Consequently when winter came, the ant had abundance 
of store and could advise the starving cricket, who 
appealed to her for aid, to try the effect of another song. 
Somehow you feel as if a song or two in the summer would 
not have harmed even the ant. Perhaps the asperity 
of her nature would have been softened by a few vocal 
exercises. You must, of course, reprove vagabondism; 
but, if your over-thrifty neighbor happens to go by while 
you are delivering your commendable lecture, you find 
a certain mental reaction setting in, and your rebuke 
of the poor fellow who begs at your door is somewhat 
softened. 

It must be confessed, I think, that there is a certain 
alluring quality which the conscientiously industrious 
fail to attain. And let us rejoice to find that this charm 
is not without its literary reinforcements; or, what 
amounts to the same thing, the strongholds of the energetic 
life are not wholly free from attack. Into the securest 
citadel there drops an occasional bomb. For the intense 
moralist, as a case in point, there are the words of Eccle- 
siastes, ‘‘Be not righteous overmuch.” For the oppor- 
tunist, with his ear to the ground and his hand on the 
political machinery, there is the apocryphal writing, 
“Winnow not with every wind.’’ It must be admitted, 
however, that examples like these are comparatively 
rare. ‘The great mass of literature is on the other side 
of the question. Consequently the sensitive and over- 
developed conscience, appalled by so many exhortations 
and precepts, is almost certain to give in to the advocates 
of industry. 

How, then, if we cannot corral conscience, are we to 
provide for the charm inherent in a kind of life which has 
few credentials to offer? What defence for a less energetic 
existence can we discover? I think we must plead the 
value of vision. We must claim that it is not conscience 
only which is to govern: vision, also, must take a hand in 
our salvation. And vision takes time. It comes to 
those whose moments are not all surrendered to the 
demands of conscience. It is a product of off-hours. 
Yet in spite of its apparent casualness, vision has so 
great a value that it may be urged in defence of the more 
leisurely life quite as properly as the voice of conscience 
is used to defend the position of the strenuous. 

We are aided in our plea for vision-producing leisure 
by the analogy of nature. Nature provides for off-hours. 
and outwits every attempt to hasten her pace. Man 
resorts to a forcing process only to miss something of 
real importance. We all know that the cultivated straw- 
berry, grown under glass, in a short time may be large 
and succulent; but it lacks a certain delicacy of flavor 
which its little brother on the hillside alone possesses. 
Eager and easy by turns, Nature produces her results 
by methods which quite escape the ingenuity of man. 
Perhaps by contriving less and lounging more we might 
get similar results, 
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I know a man who is kept very busy and very serious 
satisfying the demands of his conscience. He has his 
little world most carefully arranged. His hours are all 
accounted for, his deeds all dovetail. Is it a question, 
say, of Christmas presents? With what painstaking 
and painsgiving exactness he calculates values and makes 
selections! You can tell at once from your present 
whether you are in the immediate family class or the 
second-cousin class, whether you are in the bosom-friend 
class or the five-year-old class. Or perhaps it is summer- 
time, and he is sending you a picture-card from abroad. 
You see the same carefulness cropping out again, and you 
know just how much of himself he has put into the selec- 
tion of that casual token. You know that, mid-winter 
or mid-summer, he will satisfy at no little pains the exact- 
ing demands of his conscience. He has built around 
himself a little world of duties and associations, and in 
the midst of that world he lives with irreproachable cir- 
cumspection. 

In'contrast with this excellent person I have in mind 
one who is far from irreproachable,—one who leaves 
undone so many things he ought to do that many a fair 
claim upon him goes by unmet. He seems to lack en- 
tirely that conscientiousness which is the chief character- 
istic of more careful work. Yet now and then he does 
something so thoroughly delightful, with such uncal- 
culating, such reckless generosity, that you forgive him 
for all his omissions. For one fine moment he does the 
thing which fits into the large proportions of the vision 
which comes to him in the hours he casts away. It 
seems as if he meant to say: ‘‘This is the kind of thing 
I should like to do all the time. This is just a taste of 
the kind of life I most admire.’’ Is it a matter of pres- 
ents? Unlike the scrupulous person of the comparison, 
this unaccountable soul may let many a marked day 
go by without sending you the slightest token, and you 
begin to wonder if he has forgotten you. Then suddenly, 
out of a clear sky, at a time when you could have no 
possible expectation of such a thing, there comes from 
him some gift so carefully chosen, so freighted with good 
will, that your heart is aglow. He in that giving and 
you in that receiving are having a taste of the ideal 
friendship of which he has dreamed. 

For the stability of the world it may be well that many 
people live under the sway of an exacting conscience. 
But for the delight and hope of the world I am sure it is 
well that there are some who respond, if only inter- 
mittently, to some cherished vision of better things. An 
exacting conscience keeps one busy attending to the 
minute details of a world already familiar. It finds no 
time which it does not feel obliged to keep in the interests 
of some necessary task. But there are ideals too high to 
be realized by even the most strict economy of time and 
thought. Such ideals are the result of vision, and that 
vision is reserved for him who finds a time to cast away. 
Such a vision points out a line of conduct so high and 
impractical that the most industrious person would not 
be able to meet all its demands. But the dreamer decides 
that part, at least, of the ideal which the vision suggests 
shall be realized. So he snatches at his dream. He does 
the irregular and surprising thing. He suggests, even 
though he cannot outline, and much less fill in, the cher- 
ished picture of his fancy. 

It is when we refuse to take our little worlds too seriously 
that we catch a glimpse of a larger world. As long as we 
are overpowered by what is, we are not likely to discover 
what may be. What is tragedy in a small sphere shades 
off into comedy in a larger one; earthly discords are 
resolved into cosmic harmonies; misfortunes discover 
happy issues; and blessed is he who suspects that the 
world is larger than it seems. We tuck away our vexa- 
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tions and disappointments into the corner where they 
belong, and throw up the western windows. 

Why not? Energy has already done its utmost. 
Africa has been vigorously explored, and the North Pole 
unquestionably discovered. Why not give ease a chance? 
Still there are wonderlands and worlds beyond looking- 
glasses. Why not take a day off and make some dis- 
coveries? 

Groton, Mass. 


Federated Temperance in France. 


BY LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON. 


Not the least significant among recent triumphs of 
the temperance cause is the First Congress of French 
Total Abstainers, which was held in Grenoble in the latter 
part of September. Half a century ago France was the 
most temperate country in Europe. ‘Thirty years later, 
through a combination of causes; the most obvious of 
which were the ravages of the phylloxera and the deep 
despondency caused by the Franco-Prussian War, it 
had attained the bad pre-eminence of being the most 
intemperate nation on the Continent. Then patriotic 
spirits took alarm, the temperance movement began,—very 
slowly at first,—working against very desperate odds. 
The Blue Cross Total Abstinence Society gained a few 
adherents. Then the eminent physician, Dr. Legrain, de- 
vised the Anti-Alcoholic League as a sort of half-way 
house to total abstinence, the use of alcoholic beverages 
and absinthe alone being prohibited: white wine and 
beer were allowed. Neither society appeared to be ac- 
complishing much in the early days. Fifteen years ago 
a ‘“Congress of Abstainers’’ could not have been so much 
as dreamed of. But the menace to the nation of the 
ever-increasing insobriety has been a trumpet call to 
perspicacious souls, and thus it came about that in Gren- 
oble, ‘‘the pearl of Dauphiny,’’ almost the centre of the ° 
wine-growing country, this truly national congress has oc- 
curred, drawing delegates from all parts of France and 
culminating in the effective federation of temperance 
societies: the Blue Cross, the Band of Hope, the White 
Ribbon, the Good Templars of the International Order, 
the Good Templars of the Universal Order, the Anti- 
Alcoholic League (which some time since became a total 
abstinence society), the Society of Abstinent Physicians, 
and the Abstinent Branch of the Workingmen’s Anti- 
Alcoholic League. Other temperance societies were rep- 
resented, though without entering the federation, and 
several foreign societies sent visiting delegates. The 
meetings, which extended over several days, were largely 
attended; and the local press, though in general from its 
environment unsympathetic with the temperance move- 
ment, treated the Congress with respect and gave ex- 
tended reports of the proceedings. Notwithstanding the 
various views and methods of the societies represented, 
the utmost harmony prevailed. The reports were full 
of matter, the discussions admirably maintained. The 
enthusiasm which pervaded the assembly was such that 
one session, protracted through four hours, “passed like 
a dream,’’ according to one reporter. A considerable 
proportion of the speakers were physicians, a body which, 
naturally enough, was largely in evidence. Dr. Flandrin, 
a physician of national repute, who had been president 
of the Committee of Organization, was elected president 
of the Congress. The federation, when formed, elected 
an executive committee, composed of two representatives 
from each society represented, with power to add a third 
total abstainer unconnected with any society, a provi- 
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sion as admirable as unusual. This committee has al- 
ready met and elected a physician as its president, the 
venerable and much experienced Dr. Richard, two of 
its three vice-presidents being also physicians, Dr. Flan- 
drin and Dr. Legrain. The present movement, however, 
is due not so much to the doctors as to two reformed men, 
modest artisans, the Brothers Fabrequette, who had 
been reclaimed by the Blue Cross Society, and whose 
names, it is believed, will go down in history as protag- 
onists in this new effort for the moral renovation of 
France. “They were the solid pivot of the Congress,” 
writes Dr. Legrain in La Vie Nouvelle. ‘Theirs was the 
first idea: to them belongs all the merit of having per- 
severed through the inevitable discouragements of a 
new and truly enormous undertaking. They had the 
scent for opportunity, the faith which removes moun- 
tains, and they have succeeded. Their names will be 
forever joined with the temperance movement in France.” 
Their success is indeed a splendid refutation of the too-oft 
repeated assertion that no good is to be expected from 
a reformed drunkard. The banding together of the 
temperance societies of any country for the more effective 
promotion of the temperance cause is a movement alto- 
gether unique, but so logical, so entirely in harmony 
with the time spirit that a new era in France not only, 
but in temperance work everywhere, may be anticipated 
as its outcome. 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


Che Pulpit. 
Old Age. 


BY REV. W. L. CHAFFIN. 


The days of our years are threescore years and ten; and if by 
reason of strength they be fourscore years, yet is their strength 
labor and sorrow; for it is soon cut off, and we fly away.—PsaLM 
xc. 10. 

I have chosen these words to introduce a discourse 
upon old age because they have been so familiarly asso- 
ciated with the subject, and not because I indorse them; 
for, while they may correctly describe the old age of the 
hopeless invalid, the friendless and poverty stricken, and 
of those who have lived frivolous, selfish, and immoral 
lives, they are not universally, nor, in my opinion, even 
commonly, true. There are many serene, peaceful, and 
happy aged persons whose more than threescore and ten 
years are not ‘‘labor and sorrow,’ but who still find life 
worth living, who have many tranquil enjoyments, and 
of whom it is true that, “If the outward man perish, 
the inward man is renewed day by day.’’ Who could be 
happier than the saintly Florence Nightingale, so lately 
departed, ninety years old, full of blessed memories of 
unsurpassed service? Who would think of applying the 
doleful words of the text to Benjamin Franklin, who was 
seventy years old when he was made ambassador to 
France, and became after that the most distinguished 
diplomatist in Europe; John Quincy Adams, ‘‘the old 
man eloquent,” at eighty-three years winning a victory 
in Congress at heavy odds in maintaining the right of 
petition; Gladstone at eighty-six years, with his majestic 
outburst of eloquence, appealing to the sympathy of 
Christendom in behalf of bleeding Armenia; Whittier, 
Holmes, and Bryant singing some of their sweetest songs 
after fourscore years; Julia Ward Howe at ninety-one 
years, with genius unimpaired and interest in philan- 
thropic work unabated; and Edward Everett Hale at 
eighty-six years the living embodiment of his justly 
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famous saying that thrills with the spirit of youth and 
manly endeavor,— 
“Took up and not down, 

Look forward and not back, 

Look out and not in, 

And Lend a hand’’? 
These, and many others, “bringing forth fruit in their 
old age,’”’ as the Bible has it, show that the last days of 
the aged are not always ‘‘full of labor and sorrow,’’ but 
may be active, fruitful, peaceful, and happy. Do we not 
all know aged friends, past threescore and ten and even 
fourscore years, who bear their troubles with patient 
fortitude, are cheerful and hopeful, free from querulous 
complaining and repining, thankful still for the gift of 
life which they continue to enjoy? I call to mind many 
of our own aged ministers who were bright and progres- 
sive to the last, like our dear brothers Osgood, Fish, 
Miles, and De Normandie of this conference, and also 
their wives, two of whom still live and shed sunshine all 
about them in this Indian summer of their lives,—all of 
whom remind us of the beautiful scripture, “At eventide 
there shall be light.” 

But what is old age? When may one be said, not 
merely to be growing old, for all of us are doing that all 
the time, but when may one be fairly called an old per- 
son? ‘‘The easiest thing for our friends to discover in 
us, but the hardest thing for us toj;discover ingourselves, 
is that we are growing old.’’ About twenty years ago 
two of our citizens, then about seventy years of age, 
were conversing together in town meeting, and one of 
them remarked, ‘“Have you noticed that we no longer 
see old men here as we used to?”’ And his friend replied, 
“Ask these younger men about us if they see any old 
men here, and they will poimt to you and me and others 


like us.’ We are usually taken by surprise when we 
first discover that others regard us as old persons. I dis- 
tinctly recall my first experience of that kind. I had 


entered a crowded street car in Boston, when a schoolboy 
kindly arose and offered me his seat. ‘‘Why did he do 
that?’’ I said to myself. Then I reflected that gray hairs 
had begun to appear, and I saw that the boy looked upon 
me as entitled to the deference that belongs to age. And 
that was twenty-five years ago when I was only forty- 
eight years old. It gave me a new sensation when I saw 
my reflection in that boy’s mind,—a sensation often since 
repeated. But, then, I remembered that, when a boy in 
church, in those long-ago days when parents always 
went to church and took their children with them, I 
myself regarded many of the worshippers as old persons 
who had not yet reached the meridian of life. 

If we make old age a matter of years only, we can 
hardly do better than accept the Biblical standard, and 
admit that threescore and ten years is the limit beyond 
which persons may properly be called old. Such is the 
common estimate, and there is no occasion for any of us 
feeling sensitive about it. But old age is not merely a 
measure of years. It is also a matter of temperament, of 
our living interest in things, of our enjoyment of life and 
the use we make of it, of faith and courage, hope and 
cheerfulness, friendliness and affection. I know persons 
past threescore and ten who, in real activity of mind and 
heart and in cheerful views such as we commonly asso- 
ciate with youth, seem to me younger than others of half 
that age. Some persons, indeed, are born old and are 
old all their lives, while others are forever young in spirit, 
are cheerful, hopeful, see the bright side of things, are 
pleasant companions, and keep their faith in the loving 
providence of God. As Dr. Holmes said of Mrs. Howe 
on her seventieth birthday, “It is better to be seventy 
years young than forty years old.’ It is often said that 
‘“‘One is no older than he feels,” and, if this is true, many 
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of us now past threescore and ten are still young, and 
we mean to keep so until the curtain falls. We admit 
our years, but to find ourselves considered old always 
takes us by surprise. Indeed, I have known so many 
bright, progressive, and happy old persons, that I have 
almost come to think these qualities characteristic rather 
than exceptional to old age. My observation and such 
experience as I have justify me in opposing the common 
impression that old age is a period to be dreaded, a time 
of special infirmity and decrepitude, of crabbed and 
querulous dispositions and morose views. 

Of course, sometimes disabling sickness, poverty, un- 
happy domestic conditions, or mental infirmity may over- 
take one in old age. Father Taylor, broken in health and 
spirit, was heard in his last audible prayer to say: ‘‘ Father, 
what am I here for? What am I doing here? I’m no 
use to anybody. Now, Lord, some morning suddenly 
snatch me to thyself.’’ But such an experience is excep- 
tional, and we must remember that sickness, misfortune, 
and the trials of life are not peculiar to old age. They 
come also to the young and middle-aged, and they must 
be harder to bear then, for they interrupt the activities, 
pleasures, and pursuits of life then eagerly engaged in, 
and they add the sting of postponed or defeated ambi- 
tions, whereas the aged have no such activities to be 
thwarted and can more patiently bear the troubles that 
come to them. Having outlived expectations, they are 
freer from disappointments. 

If one is not happy in his old age, it is not because he 
is old, it is because of conditions that would make any 
age unhappy. I maintain that, instead of something to 
dread, old age is much more enjoyable than it has the 
credit of being, and a large amount of contentment and 
happiness is possible to it. Twenty years ago an aged 
relative of mine, dying at our parsonage, over one hundred 
years old, and known to many of you, gave this remark- 
able testimony, ‘‘ The last ten years of my life have been 
the happiest I ever lived.’”’ She might have truly said 
what Mrs. Howe once said to her minister, Mr. Ames, 
whom we all honor and love: ‘‘The lower I drain the 
cup of life, the sweeter it grows. All the sugar is at the 
bottom.” 

The sight of an aged person nearing the bound of life 
and showing signs of failing powers may to the young 
and strong seem pathetic and pitiable. Sometimes it is 
so, but less often than is commonly supposed, for there 
are gains as well as losses. Many an old age brings with 
it peculiar blessings and compensations, and may be what 
sunset is to the day, with a charm and beauty all its own. 

Now, for one thing, if we have lived wisely and well, 
rightly using the opportunities coming to us, we have 
stored our minds with interesting knowledge, so that life 
has continually grown more rich and full of things worth 
knowing, which now we have the leisure to enjoy. If 
we have, for example, learned to love nature, the sense 
of her beauty and blessing increases to the last hour of 
life and gives us unfailing enjoyment. The wonderful 
sky, with lovely clouds by day and stars at night, the sea, 
the thunder storm, the summer’s beauty, the autumnal 
glory, the winter’s snow, the coming of spring again, the 
birds, the flowers, the waving trees,—what an increased 
peaceful joy they give us when we are no longer dis- 
tracted by the pressing cares and labors of life. As we 
grow older, our sensibilities are not so keen, and we suffer 
less than in earlier years. Old age is no longer fretted by 
the heats and struggles that drive and worry those who 
are crowded by duties and responsibilities. No longer 
influenced by the competitions of life, with their partizan 
and personal prejudices, nor swayed by its passions, spec- 
tators more than participants, and taught by a large 
experience, the aged are more sane and wise in their judg- 
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ments, and, I am sure, more charitable and considerate 
in their estimate of the conduct and character of others. 
Conscious of having committed many faults ourselves, we 
are more tolerant of the faults of others. We may have, 
alas! unpleasant things to remember,—follies, faults, un- 
kindnesses, and even sins. What would we not give had 
we not committed them! But I hold that we have the 
right to -be happy in spite of them, provided we have sin- 
cerely repented and have done our best to atone for them 
and to repair any evil we may have done. We may well 
be humble at thought of them, but God’s forgiving peace 
will come to the truly repentant heart. 

One of the best compensations of old age is release from 
the wearing sense of responsibility which is often more 
trying than the actual work we have to do. Persons 
holding positions of trust and business men in the man- 
agement of large interests, or even in their struggle to 
support those depending upon them, find this responsi- 
bility most taxing. Parents feel it deeply as they think 
of the temptations and dangers which they must train 
their children to meet and overcome. ‘The teacher and 
minister, and many others who have important duties to 
fulfil and are conscientious about them, know what a 
burden this is. But, when the age limit isreached beyond 
which these duties are no longer required of us, we can 
drop this load of responsibility and feel justified in taking 
life more easily. The children are grown up, are off our 
hands, and can shift for themselves, and we no longer 
have to worry about them. No one knows better than 
the conscientious minister how great this sense of account- 
ability is for the welfare, guidance, and inspiration of the 
young and old to whom he ministers. Nor can any one 
else so fully appreciate his sense of relief and thankfulness 
when he can rightfully drop this burden and enjoy the 
leisure and rest so delightful after a long and busy life. 

It is said that nothing is set down as egotism after one 
is seventy years old, and I may therefore be permitted 
a personal word when I tell you, my people, how grateful 
I am to you who have so kindly allowed me to drop the 
burdens I was no longer able to bear, shifting them upon 
younger and stronger shoulders, and enabling me, after so 
many years of service, to settle down with such comfort 
and ease as make my situation as senior minister of this 
church an ideal one; and, if any one is tempted to sym- 
pathize with me because of age or waning strength, his 
sympathy is entirely wasted, since I was never more 
contented and happy than, largely by your kindness, I 
am at the present time, and I expect to continue so to 
the end. 

And this naturally leads me to say that another advan- 
tage of growing old is the increase in the number of our 
friends and in the leisure to enjoy them; for, the older we 
grow, the larger becomes the circle of friendship. The 
deference they pay to age, and the kindness they show, 
add greatly to the happiness of the aged. Home love, 
social intercourse, and neighborhood friendliness are most 
enjoyable at any age; but, because long life enlarges the 
circle of friends, and, by reducing the number of other 
enjoyments, concentrates our attention upon them, I 
think the amount of our happiness from this source is 
greater the longer we live. I find it so at least. Nor do 
I subscribe to the common saying that, as we get older, 
we do not make friends as readily or prize and enjoy 
them as much as earlier made friends. Long acquaint- 
ance may indeed give us more in common with old 
friends; but one with a large capacity for friendship, which 
is one of life’s richest blessings, finds his enjoyment of 
friends depends far less upon the length of time he has 
known them than upon their worth and attractions. 

But I may be told that this blessing—the enlarging of 
our circle of friends incident to age—is offset by the sorrow 
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caused by the increased losses of friends which the aged 
have to bear. ‘These sad losses, however, come to us in 
every period of life; and if, as time goes on, the number 
increases, my observation is that the aged bear them with 
greater equanimity than younger persons. And all our 
real friends, whether present with us or gone before us, 
have added a permanent enrichment to our lives; and, as 
memory fondly recalls those who have gone, they seem 
somehow to be with us still, and form part of our real 
life. Indeed, we must not call them ‘‘lost.’’ Friends who 
live may be lost through indifference or unkindness, but 
death saves a true friend in a friendship that shall be 
unbroken. And, besides, the aged know that at the worst 
this separation is for a brief time, and cannot long divide 
them from those they love. It is said that sailors on a 
voyage at sea first drink to the health of the friends they 
leave behind; but, when half their voyage is over, they 
turn their faces forward and drink to the friends before 
them on the other side, whom they soon expect to meet. 
So it is in our voyage of life. As we approach the other 
shore, more and more do we think of those who have gone 
before us. ‘Time with healing touch has softened the 
sorrow of parting, and retrospection changes to hopeful 
anticipation in proportion to our faith in the joy of 
reunion. 

Some persons may, however, think that the shadow of 
approaching death must darken the lot of the aged and 
sadden their last days; for, while the young may die soon, 
the old must do so. But my observation of aged friends 
convinces me that the thought of death plays a very small 
part in the experience of those nearing the bound of life, 
less, I think, than with many in youth and middle life. 
The prospect of being taken from the joys of youth and 
the engaging pursuits of middle life is a bitter sorrow, as 
I myself realized when long facing threatened death soon 
after entering the ministry. But, when we have had our 
day and our life’s work is done, Nature somehow recon- 
ciles us to the coming change, and makes our going as 
easy as the falling of the ripened leaf from the bough, and 
may even help us to say with the aged Simeon, ‘‘Now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation.” Even those who unfortu- 
nately think that death means extinction can have no 
reason to dread an event which, if their belief is true, 
ends all their troubles. And those who believe in God— 
as it seems to me every sane mind must—can have no 
ground for fear to go where the Heavenly Father appoints 
their lot, for he is sure to be as good to us on the other 
side of death as he is on this. He made ready for our 
coming here. He will make ready for our going there. 

There is much more to be said upon this theme, but I 
will close with two observations. First, a word for the 
young, how shall they prepare for a happy old age? 
Prepare for it they must in earlier years, if they have it 
at all; for no greater mistake can be made than to suppose 
a happy old age can follow a foolish or misspent life. So 
I would say most earnestly, let them first of all care for 
their health, keep the body in the best possible repair and 
vigor so as not to carry into their declining years needless 
ill-health and suffering. Let them prudently endeavor to 
lay up something to save them from poverty and depend- 
ence on others when age comes on. Let them keep an 
intelligent interest in the real life of the world, in reading 
good books, in cultivating those simple and innocent joys 
that may outlast any age. Few things are more impor- 
tant than this. Those whose happiness depends upon 
exciting pleasures must grow sad when old age puts such 
enjoyments beyond their reach. But they may learn to 
find unceasing delight in simple and always accessible 
pleasures, in the aspects of nature, in literature, in watch- 
ing the great affairs of the world, in home delights, in 
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innocent games and pastimes, in friendship and social 
intercourse. Let them especially live such clean, honor- 
able, and helpful lives as shall save them from the un- 
happy and remorseful memories that make many an old 
age miserable, and as shall make the pictures hung up in 
the halls of memory, where so much of their time must 
be passed, a perpetual delight to look upon. And let 
them not be too much absorbed in things of little worth, 
but have their minds open to the wonders and glories of 
God’s universe, to a trustful sense of his goodness, and 
of dear companionship with him, to the service of others, 
to the greatness of our immortal destiny,—in a word, to 
find the joy and support of true religion, so that, loving 
and serving God and their neighbor, their last days will 
be passed in serenity and peace. 

And now, finally, how shall we who have passed our 
threescore years and ten, and are called old, be happy 
as our days glide by? Our supreme need is faith, such 
faith as Jesus had in God’s presence, love, and care, in 
the sanctity of life and love and duty, and in the life 
immortal. If our faith is weak, let us make the most of 
what faith we have. Let us every day look up and say, 
“God is my father,’ and keep saying it, and make this 
the constant attitude of our hearts. ‘‘God is my father” 
includes all praise and prayer. We may, as experience 
teaches many of us, helpfully read a page every day in 
some such manual of devotion as our own “‘ Daily Praise 
and Prayer.’ It will inspire and bless us to learn to 
know Jesus in his transcendent personality, and so en- 
throne him in our hearts as an ideal companion as to 
realize Paul’s word, “Christ formed within you the hope 
of glory.”’ Let us, for the sake of others, as well-as for 
our own, keep as cheerful a spirit as we can, have grateful 
appreciation of kindnesses shown us, and reciprocate such 
kindness as we can. Let us not lose the enjoyment of 
innocent pleasures and pastimes, keep as young as pos- 
sible by association with the dear children about us, feast 
our eyes and thoughts on the beautiful and sublime aspects 
of nature, keep up our interest in current affairs and in 
good literature, and make the most of home love and 
neighborly friendship. And especially let us see that we 
are never too old to gain that best of all happiness that 
comes from adding something every day to the happiness 
of others. Then we may say, in the beautiful lines of 
Mrs. Howe,— 

‘““My journey nears its close; in some still haven 

My bark shall find its anchorage of rest, 

When the kind Hand, which every good has given, 

Opening with wider grace, shall give the best.” 
Norty Easton, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


You have not fulfilled every duty unless you have ful- 
filled that of being pleasant.—Charles Buxton. 


a 


Love’s secret is to be always doing things for God, and 


not to mind because they are such very little ones.— 
F. W. Faber. 
od 


Wherever souls are being tried and ripened, in what- 
ever commonplace and homely ways, there God is 
hewing out the pillars for his temple.—PAillips Brooks. 


Bad 


Man is made equal to every event. He can face 
danger for the right. A poor, tender, painful body, he 
can run into flame or bullets or pestilence, with duty for 
his guide.—R. W. Emerson. 
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(Literature. 


The Psychology of Religious Expe- 
rience.* 


A recent critic has rather severely at- 
tacked Dr. Ames on the ground that he has 
apparently identified religion with life, the 
term “social” with the term ‘‘religious.” 
What he particularly challenges is Prof. 
Ames’s definition, ‘‘ Religion is the conscious- 
ness of the highest social values.”” As every- 
body knows, it is no easy matter to make a 
good working definition of religion. But for 
one who, after many years of reflection, has 
not found wholly unsatisfactory the creed of 
that brilliant preacher, O. B. Frothingham, 
who once said that for him ‘“‘the facts of 
life and the constitution of the universe” 
was a sufficient religious inspiration, Dr. 
Ames’s definition does not seem all unworthy; 
for suddenly these very ‘‘facts of life’? take 
hands and join in solemn dance, the clod 
at our feet becomes luminous with duty, 
and “‘the constitution of the universe’ is 
radiant with the immanent life of God. 
So he who is really conscious, to the depths 
of his being, of the ‘‘ highest social values,’’— 
though to the average man the term is a bit 
extra scientific or sociological,—may not be 
very far from that kingdom of heaven, one 
condition at least of whose passport, as we 
have pretty good authority for believing, is 
love for our neighbor. Certain monumental 
books are too often like Ovid’s description 
of the world before the creation, ‘“‘every- 
thing standing around in the way of every- 
thing else,”’ as on some gigantic housecleaning 
day; that is, without any due sense of pro- 
portion, and utterly wanting in any sense 
of style. Prof. Ames has gleaned his facts 
from many and varied fields, but imparts 
them in a manner that renders his large 
volume at least readable by any one with the 
smallest grain of seriousness. Certainly 
he who has delighted in William James’s 
Varieties of Religious Experience, who has 
tread Tyler’s monumental Primitive Culture, 
and perhaps has dipped into Spencer’s 
exhaustive tables of sociology, need not 
shy at the rather portentous title of this 
book. Briefly, Dr. Ames seeks to trace ‘‘the 
psychology of religious experience’? in the 
child, the youth, the man, through what may 
be called the childhood of the world to its 
highest developments in individuals and in 
races. ‘This, of course, is a pretty “‘large 
order”; but after a careful study of the 
book we feel that it has been well filled. We 
note a few points. Two impulses, those of 
sex and food, are largely at work in the de- 
velopment of the religious instinct. Though 
apparently these impulses have but little 
to do with religion, Dr. Ames, by countless 
illustrations, establishes their veracity as 
well, say, as Henry Drummond: finds al- 
truistic and social impulses ascending from 
what are popularly supposed to be our lower 
instincts. After an interesting survey of 
that ‘‘darkest African’’ field of magic and 
tattoos—some tattoos, as we look at them, 
are too funny for anything, only they chance 
to have been “inveterately convolved” with 
the roots of true religion—we have a care- 
ful examination of the nature of sacrifice 
and prayer. Worshippers in China say toa 

*TuHEe PsycHoLocy..oFr RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. By 


Edward Scribner Ames, Ph.D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.50 net. 
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faithless idol: “‘ How now, you dog of a spirit. | Hebrew scholars of our country, and also a 


We have given you an abode in a splendid 
temple, we gild you and feed you and fumi- 
gate you with incense, and yet you are so un- 
grateful that you won’t listen to our prayers.” 
So they drag him in the dirt, and then, if 
they get what they want, they clean him and 
set him up again with apologies and promise 
of a new coat of gilding. We are wickedly 
reminded of certain Christian practices. 

Dr. Ames then comes to an examination 
of religious experience in childhood and 
adolescence, where perhaps the general idea, 
as shown by answers to many interrogations, 
is one of vagueness of impression. One child 
says: “Up to the age of twelve I know of 
no definite impression the church service 
madeonme. I tookit asa matter of course.” 
Calvinists to the contrary, there is such a 
thing as a natural and normal development of 
the religious sense. Witness Dr. Hale’s 
oft-quoted statement: ‘‘I always knew God 
loved me, and I was always grateful to him 
for the world he placed me in. ... My rela- 
tions with the God whose child I am were 
permitted to develop themselves in the natu- 
ral way.’”’ On the other hand, there is often 
with children a morbid consciousness of sin, 
as that of the girl who would not take so 
much as a pin without permission, or, if 
obliged to take one, would always tell her 
hostess, “‘I took one of your pins.” Women 
are notoriously good subjects for religious ex- 
perience, though sometimes, swinging to the 
other extreme, they may join the ranks of 
the non-religious, ‘The American woman 
of the better classes has superior rights and no 
duties, and yet she is worrying herself to 
death because she has lost her connection 
with reality. Many women have no more 
serious occupations than to play the house- 
cat, with or without ornament.” Finally, 
like most thoughtful persons, Dr. Ames 
finds that the scientific spirit has been largely 
at work in the field of religion, while ‘the 
new social order, marked, as it undoubtedly 
is, by the rise of democracy and science, is 
creating values and ideals which are gen- 
tlinely religious.”’ In conclusion, a book like 
this should greatly quicken our belief in the 
universality of the religious sentiment, and 
also of its certain enlargement and higher 
development under some, if not all, of the so- 
varied conditions of our modern civilization. 


Tue Unity or Revicions. A Popular Dis- 
cussion of Ancient and Modern Beliefs. 
Edited by J. Herman Randall, D.D., and J. 
Gardner Smith, M.D. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $2 net.—We have herea 
“symposium’’ of some twenty experts on the 
great religions of the world, with some con- 
clusions as to their essential unity, their like- 
ness in unlikeness, the religion of the future, 
etc. Of course, much of this ‘‘popular dis- 
cussion’ ranges over the same ground as 
that with which we are familiar, say, in the 
writings of Max Miiller, Clodd’s Childhood of 
Religion, Clarke’s Ten Great Religions, etc. 
Prof. George F. Moore has treated the 
same subjects in most illuminating fashion in 
Divinity School and other lectures. It would 
be invidious to make comparisons; but, where 
all the essays are interesting, the paper of 
Dr. Francis Brown, on the “Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria,’’ and Dr. McGiffert’s 
paper, on “‘ Protestantism,”’ attract special at- 
tention. Dr. Brown is the president of 
Union Theological Seminary, one of the first 


man of rare breadth of vision. Dr. McGif- 
fert of the same school has an established 
reputation, though the cry of “‘ Heretic Wolf”’ 
has often been shouted in his ears. Dr. 
Brown thinks that “there is a very distinct 
literary connection between the stories of 
the creation and the flood, and, perhaps, 
even of the development of the serpent idea, 
in Babylonia and in Israel.’’ But this by no 
means goes so far, as many sciolists claim, as 
to establish any real Babylonian influence in 
the stories of the Gospels or the New Testa- 
ment in general, where, if there is any Baby- 
lonian trace, ‘‘it is imagery, not the transfer 
of religion.”” And again, though there is, in- 
deed, some “‘admiration and suggestion”’ of 
the observance of a Sabbath in the Baby- 
lonian religion, we have here really only the 
divisions of a month, and not the record of 
any seven days’ period throughout the year. 
Dr. McGiffert’s paper on Protestantism is 
stimulating and suggestive. Protestantism is 
not, thinks Dr. McGiffert, a distinctly mod- 
ern movement. It has its roots far back in 
medieval Christianity. Luther, in one sense, 
turned his back on the new feeling of “‘con- 
fidence in the ability, worth, and goodness of 
humanity.’’ He belonged to another world,— 
the world of the Middle Ages. ‘There is a 
new and better Protestantism abroad to-day, 
the ‘“‘reinterpretation of Christianity in the 
light of the modern spirit,’’ whose motto is 
“Liberty in order to service.” We may note 
a few other interesting points of this book. 
According to Dr. Hirth, the ideal man of 
Confucius was not the superman of Nietzsche 
and of Bernard Shaw, but ‘‘a well-behaved 
gentleman, who carefully avoids every out- 
burst of genius, bowing at all times to the 
etiquette of good society.” He confirms the 
general impression that Confucius was not a 
great spiritual, though an excellent ethical, 
teacher. We miss, from Dr. Jackson’s ac- 
count of Brahmanism, the noble prayer to 
Varuna, quoted by several modern writers on 
this subject. Dr. Remy notes an interesting 
parallel between those in the Zoroastrian 
hell who had ‘‘lived indifferently,’”’ and those 
in Dante’s circle who lived without blame 
and without praise, and hence were ‘too 
contemptible to be noticed.” Dr. W. A. 
Brown points out that the religion of ancient 
Greece is the religion of art, and there is 
“poetry in Homer worthy to be compared 
with David’s.” ‘The amusing story is told 
by Col. Alexander Bacon of a special reve- 
lation granted to Mohammed by which he 
could marry the conveniently divorced wife 
of Zeyd, who, by an equal stroke of con- 
venience, had fortunately died in battle, like 
Uriah in the story of David and Bathsheba. 
(Mohammed evidently agreed with the little 
boy that, though having many wives was 
polygamy, having only one wife was mo- 
notony.) But we fear that even then it was 
not perfectly comfortable for the prophet, as 
we read that “‘this wife was very much in- 
flated with pride by reason of the fact that 
she was the only wife who had been given 
to Mohammed by a direct revelation from 
heaven.” This volume emphasizes the truth 
which, fortunately, is becoming familiar to 
our minds, that 


“One accent of the Holy Ghost 
A heedless world has never lost.” 


This is to show the real unity underlying all 
diversities of religion, to make us see that 
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there have been many great voices in the 
world, none without its signification to at- 
tentive ears, and many and very diverse 
paths by which the aspiring soul of man has 
been led upward. 


THe BumLpInc or THE CHURCH. 


By 
Charles E. Jefferson, D.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25.—That 


something is the matter with the Church, 
and that something is the matter with the 
ministers, seems to be of the nature of a 
twentieth-century platitude, ‘the charge is 
so often repeated. Yet exactly what or 
where is the trouble no one seems quite 
ready to state. As poor Mrs. Gradgrind 
said, when dying, ‘I think there’s a pain 
somewhere in the room, but I couldn’t 
positively say that I’ve got it.” To quit 
these metaphors, we have many lectures on 
Preaching and Preachers, the Church and 
the People, all trying to tell us just what can 
be, or ought to be, and has not yet been done 
to restore preaching to its old supremacy 
and the Church to the impregnable position 
which it ought to, but does not, occupy. 
Dr. Jefferson’s Yale Lectures offer as much 
of a panacea as is probably available, there 
being, of course, no one remedy. He is 
sensible, alert, and alive to all difficulties, 
and still more to all the good influences that 
may come to minister and people. Above 
all, he is very human, and so, like the oft- 
quoted Roman playwright, finds “nothing 
human foreign” to him. We could quote 
a hundred passages full of this good human- 
ness. For example, about the horrible 
pulpit tone and manner too many clergy- 
men fall into: ‘“He ought to speak in the 
pulpit as a gentleman speaks when address- 
ing his friends on matters of importance. 
If he uses tones never heard in the home 
and cadences which would bring a laugh if 
used in any circle of society, he hurts the 
chances of his truth. ... T'wangs of various 
twists, sing-songs of divers melodies, howls 
of different degrees of fury, and roars of 
many types of hideousness have tarnished 
the fame of the pulpit and caused the un- 
godly to blaspheme. The cause of these 
vocal monstrosities and outrages is that the 
preacher forgets he is talking to individual 
men. He thinks he is talking to the world, 
and that is why he shouts.”’ Dr. Jefferson 
does not believe that a minister or a church 
should so believe in the possible unity of 
religions or of denominations as to give 
over all denominationalism. (We have al- 
ways thought that, if a man believes that, 
on the whole, his special belief is the best,— 
and he must think so, else why does he 
hold it?—let him keep to it stoutly and 
ever wave the denominational flag a bit. 
This is peculiarly true for Unitarians, who 
have too often been like the decayed gen- 
tlewoman who sold apples at a street corner 
and cried in a faltering voice, “Apples! 
apples!” and then added, “Oh, I’m so 
afraid some one will hear me!) Our 
preacher says: ‘“‘Denominationalism is just 
now receiving many stripes. But, after the 
worst has been said, it remains a fact that 
denominationalism has brought innumerable 
blessings. Uniformity, like a bewitching 
dream, still haunts many minds; but it is 
an ignis fatuus which leads nations into 
quagmires.” We think what the author 
has to say of the danger of a minister’s 
having his head turned by the laudations of 
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the unwise is excellent. As some one has 
said, any one who would put a platter on his 
head and walk down the streets of Boston 
would be sure to have a following of foolish 
folk to praise him for his extraordinary act. 
“A man cannot hear the band playing in his 
honor without thinking of himself. No 
matter how humble, he is likely to become 
self-conscious.” And this, as to the great 
pulpit orator, ‘“‘Eloquence is good occasion- 
ally when it comes by the will of heaven, but 
no congregation can endure eloquence every 
Sunday for five consecutive years.’ As a 
whole, these lectures are marked by common 
sense, humor, and a wise recognition of the 
real needs of humanity, which the minister 
must know how to meet, as only through this 
knowledge can “‘the building of the church” 
be carried on with any lasting success. 


THe Hoty Lanp. By Robert Hichens. 
Illustrated by Jules Guérin. New York: 
The Century Company. $6.—This work, 
which has been, for the most part, published 
in serial form in the Century Magazine, gains 
greatly by its presentation in a handsome 
volume. The publishers have done their 
part to make the book attractive, and the 
work of the author and the artist supplement 
each other so completely that they make a 
harmonious impression upon the reader. 
The first thing that strikes the untravelled 
reader with surprise is the astonishing color 
scheme of the artist and the contrast be- 
tween the photographic reproductions and 
the work of the painter. It seems incredible 
that the various scenes should look as they 
are painted, and yet in the atmosphere of 
California and British Columbia and in 
the valleys of Switzerland there are sugges- 
tions of light and color which make anything 
seem possible. In his descriptions of various 
scenes, especially in his account of Baalbec, 
Mr. Hichens in word-pictures confirms the 
work of the artist. He travelled with a 
camping outfit, visiting the principal shrines 
of the Holy Land. With an open mind he 
received the impressions made by paganism 
in the wonders of Baalbec, the spirit of the 
Moslem in Damascus, as well as that of the 
Christian in Jerusalem. He does some- 
thing more than make a catalogue of the 
wonders to be seen and the relics to be visited, 
because he allows the traditions and atmos- 
phere of each place to play upon his mind 
until it responds to the appeal of antiquity, 
romance, and the heroisms and tragedies 
of religion. His mood was not at all akin 
to that of Mark Twain, and was quite un- 
like that of the traditional pilgrim of whom 
Mr. Clemens made such sport. Mr. Hichens 
thinks that some things did happen in Jerusa- 
lem and beyond Jordan, and that they are 
worth bearing in mind when one visits the 
places where sacred feet have trod; and 
yet he puts aside, without scorn, the in- 
numerable fictions and identifications of 
sacred places which are accepted by the 
ordinary pilgrim with such enthusiasm. 
He is at his best in his account of Baalbec, 
“The Spell of Damascus,’’ and ‘‘ The Church 
of the Sepulchre, the Ceremonies at Jerusa- 
lem.’’ Everybody has read about the things 
that happen in Jerusalem in Easter Week, 
when fanatics of different churches and 
nationalities contend with each other in 
their zeal to appropriate for themselves and 
their creed the authority and the sanction of 
him who made Palestine for all time a holy 
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land; but we have never read a description 
which gave a more vivid and realistic im- 
pression of the things that happen in that 
strange city in that marvellous week. The 
extremes of human nature meet when men 
who are moved by the fiercest passions of 
fanaticism and hatred of their fellow-pil- 
grims bow themselves in abject humility, 
bedewing with their tears the spots which 
they believe have been made sacred by the 
trial, the sufferings, and the death of him 
whom they claim as the founder of their 
religion. 


A History oF NEw TESTAMENT TIMES IN 
PALESTINE. 175 B.C—70 A.D. By Shailer 
Mathews, D.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1 net.—For most readers 
there is a great gulf fixed, largely caused 
by ignorance between the times of the Old 
and the New Testament. Since the Apocry- 
phal books have been removed from our 
Bibles there has been a yawning chasm be- 
tween the last of the prophets and the Gospel 
accounts of Jesus. Now and then, to be 
sure, the minister read from the wonderful 
Wisdom of Solomon, or perhaps from the 
books of Esdras; but for the most part all 
this was a ferra incognita. We have long 
needed some book that would cover this 
little-known period in a simple yet scholarly 
fashion, and such a book Prof. Mathews 
has provided. It is a brief yet comprehen- 
sive presentation of the history of Palestine 
through the years when this country was 
tossed to and fro, from the time of Alex- 
ander through the Syrian oppression and the 
Roman rule. The work has been done with 
careful scholarship, and also with that 
literary touch that attracts the general 
reader. Here are many pages that “the 
man in the street” (who is just now so 
strongly appealed to) will be glad to find. 
For example, our author makes the distinc- 
tion between the Pharisees and the Sadducees 
clear and plain. We have a vivid picture 
of that strange body, the Essenes. ‘There is 
a dramatic account of the sacking of Jeru- 
salem by Pompey, the sensational story of 
Herod and Mariamne is given. Here are 
certain wise comments: of the position of 
women among the Jews it is said, ‘‘The 
ideal Jewess was the good housekeeper of 
the Proverbs, and... the housewife’s duties 
are stated succinctly as that of grinding 
corn, baking, washing, cooking, nursing her 
children, making the beds, and working in 
wool.” The good, as well as the evil, of 
the Pharisaic law is pointed out,—“ Despite 
its excesses, Pharisaism succeeded in grind- 
ing into the very soul of Jewish life, be it 
never so humble or degraded, moral dis- 
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tinctions such as Hellenism at its best never 
enforced.” Of the Messianic hope, ‘‘ These 
earnest souls from out of the depths of their 
sufferings proclaimed a Messianic time in 
which a revived and sanctified Israel would 
give the true religion to all the world.” Al- 
together, this book certainly meets “a long- 
felt want”; for in compact form, with accu- 
rate scholarship and considerable literary 
art, it places before us the essential facts of 
history in reference to Palestine from the 
time of Alexander to the fall of Judea and 
the rise of the Christian Church. 


Lorp ALISTAIR’S REBELLION. By Allen 
Upward. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 
$1.50.—‘The New Word,” by Allen Up- 
ward, was certainly a strong, vital, and really 
illuminating book, and we came to this 
novel with the hope that we should find here 
some of the qualitites that made that earlier 
volume so suggestive and stirring. Lord 
Alistair’s Rebellion is assuredly ‘‘strong”’; 
that is, it deals with .an extremely un- 
pleasant set of persons—decadents, fanatics, 
silly poets, and kindred souls,—in a rather 
picturesque fashion. It may be worth while to 
have the trick and manners of such feeble folk 
exploited, but we can hardly see the value 
of it. Not, of course, that we expect a nice 
little moral tag, a haec fabula docet, to be 
neatly pinned on to the dénouement of 
every novel. Yet life is, after all, tremen- 
dously moral in its teachings, and we will 
not deny that a moral of some sort is here,— 
the old, old moral which life is so fond of 
repeating. The way of transgressors—the 
way, every step of it—is always hard, even 
when it seems to be strewn with roses, or 
even with primroses! Occasionally the 
author shows his strong epigrammatic 
quality, as when he says: ‘‘Every revela- 
tion passes through three stages: first, it is 
a heresy; next, a commonplace; and, last, 
a superstition.” Lord Alistair himself has 
some vestige of reality. He is represented 
as the victim of society, a man “‘ whose life is 
ground out beneath the Juggernaut wheels 
of what you call your social system.” Con- 
sequently, it is he, and not his worthy elder 
brother, who is the martyr. In short, as he 
says rather blasphemously, “I am your 
Christ. I am your savior: Evolution is 
the sacrifice of the unfit on behalf of the fit. 
The scapegoat bears away the sins of the 
righteous.” We must say that there is 
something half humorous, if it were not so 
atrocious, in the sort of salvation offered 
through such a man as Alistair; and though 
there is a kind of muddle-headed nobility 
in his refusing to give up poor Molly Fina- 
cune, yet we cannot help thinking that hero 
is well quit of him if she allows him to re- 
main in ‘‘innocuous desuetude’” in his 
“sanatorium for genius,’’ or monastery for 
incurables, or whatever that rather novel 
institution may be! 


THE BATTLE OF THE WILDERNESS. By 
Morris Schaff. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2 net.—This 
record of the war, which has in part appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly, has, in advance of its 


publication in a volume, won the kindly | 


consideration of many readers. The noble 
aspects of the war, with its deep consecra- 
tions and sense of duty on both sides*of the 
line, were never so winningly presented. 
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War is, at its best, ghastly and at its worst 
is hellish; but there are aspects of nobility 
in those who give all and dare everything for 
a cause that are not matched by any of the 
common heroisms of life. Gen. Schaff 
writes with an underlying sincerity and 
poetic sensibility that give him the power 
to make mere accuracy of statement and 
careful attention to details seem to be merely 
the setting of a noble drama of human en- 
deavor. The narrative is constantly in- 
terrupted by episodes in which are set forth 
the adventures and traits of many sol- 
diers, famous and humble. Grant, Sheridan, 
Meade, Hooker, and many another leader 
or soldier is the subject of little sketches that 
bring out in a wonderful way the vicissitudes 
of a soldier’s life in camp, in battle, or on the 
march. ‘The strain of effort being for a time 
relaxed, stern warriors play solitaire or sit 
on a bank picking violets. There are just 
a few touches which reveal the dark side of 
the character of the soldier who misses all 
the high inspirations of the cause for which 
he suffers and becomes a malingerer, a 
skulker, and even a ghoul who robs the 
dying and the dead. Gen. Schaff does not 
make the unpleasant suggestion that all 
these who survive are drawing pensions such 
as only heroes deserve. There are many 
hints of the inhuman elements in all war, 
but no one has more convincingly set forth 
the elevated sentiments and deeds that, when 
war is at its best, brings out the finer qualities 
in human nature and accounts for the en- 
thusiasm which is always aroused in a 
multitude when the tattered battle-flags are 
borne in procession by veterans of the Civil 
War. 


DISCIPLINE, AND OTHER PokmMs. By Rev. 
Eliza M. H. Abbott. Boston: Geo. H. 
Ellis Co.—In the first of these poems Mrs. 
Abbott gives a hint of her purpose in writing 
them. She says:— 

“Let others scale in lofty flight 

The distant mountain’s towering height; 

Be thou content to sing below 

In valleys where the weary go. 


“Sing songs that touch the common heart 
And reach the lone, who sit apart;... 
Sing simple songs so clear and plain 
That simple souls may catch the strain.” 

Here one finds the best possible description 
of the verses. All are gentle, womanly, 
helpful. The first and longest poem, which 
gives the name to the book, teaches that 
only by discipline can one be prepared for 
the broader work, only by _ self-conquest 
can one become free, only by humbling 
one’s self in service can come true exaltation. 
Here are thoughts of comfort for loss, cour- 
age for suffering, patience for trial. Verses 
of friendship and memorial poems, a tem- 
perance song and an ordination hymn,— 
all are here; but the note that recurs oftenest 
is that of faith. That Mrs. Abbott has 
fulfilled her own purpose in writing these 
poems one cannot doubt. They have given 
pleasure to others as they have been an 
outlet for her own deep feelings of friendship, 
reflection, and religion. 


AN AFFAIR OF DISHONOR. By William 
De Morgan. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.50.—It is a new De Morgan with 
which the reader of this book will become 
acquainted, not the creator of Alice-for- 
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Short nor yet of Joseph Vance. This tale 
is of the seventeenth century, not of the 
London in which Mr. De Morgan holds 
proprietary rights. It is grim and forbid- 
ding in its outline. It begins with a dream 
that ends in a duel, in which a man kills the 
father of the girl he has betrayed, and the 
love of the woman goes through the book, 
a strange, haunting memory long after one has 
put it aside and turned to other things. We 
like Mr. De Morgan best when he is writing 
of his contemporaries and interpreting a 
human nature that is, on the whole, lovable 
and worth knowing about. Yet that this 
book has power none of his loyal admirers will 
deny, and it may be that it is worth while to 
see what he has been able to do in another 
century with other material and another pur- 
pose. 


Our oF DRowninG VALLEY. By S&S. 
Carleton Jones. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.50.—Without pretending to have 
read all the new. stories of the season, it 
is-certain that this is the best of all the 
adventure tales which have happened to come 
our way. ‘The plot is novel, not in its ele- 
ments, perhaps, but in its management; the 
characters are interesting and the heroine 
as genuine as she is attractive; the perilous 
situations baffle the reader in his attempt to 
foresee the mode of.escape; and the excite- 
ment of the tate holds a reader from the first 
page to the last. This is a first-rate story, 
with plenty of danger, death, and disaster 
as a foil to the gleams of happiness, while 
the ending—but it is not fair to tell about 
the ending. 


THE SIEGE OF THE SEVEN SurTors. By 
Meredith Nicholson. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.50.—Among _novyel- 
writers Mr. Nicholson, like olives, is an 
acquired taste. It is entirely possible for 
young people to read him and complain 
bitterly that they don’t know what he is 
driving at. ‘‘It sounds funny, but it isn’t 
funny.” “Girls couldn’t truly act that 
way, now could they?’’ Given plenty of 
leisure, a willingness to follow the author, a 
readiness to catch the reason of unreason, 
and one may enjoy the story of the siege 
with such appreciation as the author must 
have hoped to receive; but the story is not 
for those who must see the end from the be- 
ginning, and this is, in itself, a compliment. 


BROTHERS IN Fur. By Eliza Orne White. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.— 
Miss White has made a delightful addi- 
tion to the books about cats, and, although 
it is written primarily for children, who will 
enjoy the varying experiences of the four 
kittens and their devoted mother, every 
lover of cats, young or old, will appreciate 
the fidelity with which Mrs. Furbush-Tailby 
and her kittens are delineated and the gentle 
humor with which their relations to the 
human members of the family are regarded. 
To one who believes in giving children only 
good literature, such a book as this brings 
especial pleasure, for it is not only interest- 
ing, it is worth while from any point of 
view. The cat poetry is capital. 


THE Last oF THE Mouicans. By J. 
Fennimore Cooper. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.35 net.—This is one of the 
tales of adventure that has always found a 
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large circle of readers, and probably will find 
them for many years to come. In spite of 
the criticism of Mr. Howells and the open 
scorn of Mark Twain, Cooper’s novels hold 
their own simply as tales of adventure. As 
records of history they are often inaccurate, 
and sometimes, as Mark Twain showed, 
when subjected to the test of common sense, 
even ridiculous. Nevertheless, they have 
a human element which excites the sympathy 
of the reader and adventures enough to sat- 
isfy the youthful reader. 


UNCLE REMUS AND THE LITTLE Boy. By 
Joel Chandler Harris. New York: Small, 
Maynard & Co.—Among the most attrac- 
tive figures in American literature have been 
for many years Uncle Remus and the Little 
Boy. Both of them are representative 
characters. In Uncle Remus are exhibited 
some of the best traits of the old plantation 
life and the folk-lore that came from Africa 
with the imported slaves. The relation of 
the little white boy to the old negro and his 
stories is typical of a relationship once com- 
mon in the South and now past forever. 
Many a little boy will be glad to find this 
book among his Christmas presents. 


Our HOUSE AND THE PEOPLE IN It. By 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell. . Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.25 mnet.—Mrs. 
Pennell’s London Chambers make the set- 
ting for various domestic dramas, ranging 
from actual tragedy to comedy, and even 
farce, all described with delightful friendli- 
ness and humor. Qne feels that ’Enrietta 
and Louise, and even pathetic old Trimmer, 
were real persons, and that these chapters 
are human documents of value, so vivid are 
the studies. It makes one wonder if similar 
life stories would be discovered by other mis- 
tresses if they should exhibit the same sym- 
pathetic interest in their maids. 


STAR PgEoPpLE. By Katharine Fay Dewey. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50. 
These new versions of the sky stories and 
the mythology of the constellations are told 
in a way sure to interest small children of any 
imaginative faculty, and initiate them pleas- 
antly into the legendary lore of the heavens, 
besides giving them a new story-book worth 
having. Here they may learn the latest 
tale about the sailor’s star, the bad little 
comet who bothered the Little Bear, the 
Zodiac circus, Andromeda’s birthday, and 
the rest. The illustrations help out the text, 
and the book is likely to be in demand for 
Christmas. 


Books for Little Children. 


The popularity of the Bunnikin-Bunnies 
knows no decrease in the nurseries of the 
country, and, whatever other books may be 
neglected in this bookish season of the year, 
it is certain that the new volume, The Bun- 
nikin-Bunnies in Europe, will receive its 
proper welcome, at least if the nursery peo- 
ple have anything to say about it. An 
older person may not be sure just why the 
books have reached this rank, but the fact 
remains, and it cannot be entirely due to the 
attractiveness of the pictures nor the appro- 
priateness of the general setting, though 
these doubtless help. It is safe to say that 
the first sight of these camel-and-palm-be- 
strewn covers will be hailed with joy when 
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The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 


For 4 Cents 
a Copy 


The leading magazine in the 
woman’s field is now possi- 
ble at that price by this plan: 
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discovered on many and many a Christmas 
tree next month. The text is by Edith B. 
Davidson, the pictures by Clara EF. Atwood, 
and the book is published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. (50 cents.) 

Old Mother West Wind is a collection of 
charming stories for small children written 
by Thornton W. Burgess. The plays and 
adventures of the little animals, who take 
the place of boys and girls as characters in 
the stories, are entertaining for little ones, 
and characteristics that actually belong to 
them are clearly indicated. Peter Rabbit 
and Hooty the Owl and Johnny Chuck and 
the Field Mice children and the rest say and 
do much that is worth the consideration of 
small people. The clever illustrations are by 
George Kerr. (Little, Brown & Co. $1.) 

Animals furnish the characters, too, for 
The Hollow-Tree Snowed-In Book in which 
Albert Bigelow Paine continues the stories 
begun in the Hollow Tree and Deep Woods 
Book of last year. In the first story of all Mr. 
Dog relates his experiences when he slipped 
in behind Mr. Man at a circus, and the Coon, 
the ’Possum, the Old Black Crow, and the 
others learn something new about shows. 
The variety of experiences, the humor of 
the descriptions, and the liveliness of the 
narration make this one of the stories to be 
recommended. (Harper Bros. $1.50.) 

A Little Shepherd of Provence appears in 
the small quarto form of the Rose Series, 
and the part which the roses of Provence play 
in it makes its inclusion especially appro- 
priate. Jean, the little shepherd, wins his 
way to fortune not by the road of adventu- 
rous daring, but by his friendliness, his un- 
conscious nobility of character, and _ his 
patient industry. Evaleen Stein enters into 
the spirit of a story like this with sympathetic 
appreciation of its possibilities, calling up the 
romantic atmosphere which to us seems to 
surround the days of the crusaders and the 
troubadours. Little Jean becomes Rose 
Gardener of the French Court, and the fame of 
his roses still endures. (L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.) 

The third volume of the Prue books, en- 
titled Prue’s Playmates, continues the story 
of this bright little country girl and brings 
in such old acquaintances as Hi Babson, the 
boy who thought it would be easier to work 
with a circus than to do chores at home, 
Johnny Buffum, Prue’s best friend, and the 
Butley twins who cannot be good unless they 
sit beside Prue in Sunday-school. The story 
had variety and action, and the circus 
chapters will have for children an especial 
attraction, (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany. $1.) 


Magazines. 


The Harvard Theological Review for Octo- 
ber came late to hand, but contained seven 
articles, all worthy of the attention of serious 
thinkers and readers. The business man- 
agement of the Review is much too modest 
in its advertising scheme and would confer 
a benefit upon the theological students of 
the country if they would push the circula- 
tion more vigorously. The table of con- 
tents is as follows: “‘Some Things worth 
while in ‘Theology,’’ George A. Gordon; 
“The Relation of the Gospel of Mark to 
Primitive Christian Tradition,’’ Warren J. 
Moulton; ‘‘Jesus and his Modern Critics,” 
Howard N. Brown; ‘‘The Influence of 
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Democracy upon Religion,’’ Frederic Palmer; 
“Has Old Testament Criticism collapsed?” 
Hinckley G. Mitchell; ‘‘Some Aspects of 
New Testament Miracles,” James Hardy 
Ropes; ‘Does Evolutionary Philosophy 
offer any Constructive Argument for the 
Reality of God?’’ Thomas W. Galloway. 


The Bibelot for November (Thomas B. 
Mosher, Portland, Me.) contains selections 
from the Lyrics of Seumas O’Sullivan. “A. E.,” 
in a preface, states, though undoubtedly this 
poet is “‘a true poet,” he is ‘‘always waiting for 
the transient look and the evanescent light.” 
We cannot help thinking that sometimes the 
charm is a bit too fleeting. It is there, but in 
a moment’s flash it has gone. Mindful, how- 
ever, of Walter Pater’s advice, that we must be 
keenly alive to such evanescent impressions,— 
the sunset light on the hill, the chance vision 
of a beautiful face, a passing flash of color,— 
we cheerfully admit that all these things 
are in these delicate verses, if sometimes too 
slight for the ordinary reader to catch them. 
And, first, as to the metrical form. We con- 
fess to a preference for a line of verse that 
will scan somehow, and where the accent 
falls in the right place. To be sure, Walt 
Whitman and his followers have tried to 
win us over to the charms of “prose chopped 
up into lengths”; but, though it is some- 
times splendid stuff, to our thinking it is 
hardly poetry. Mr. O’Sullivan, however, 
is not such an arrant offender; for he can, 
if he chooses, write perfectly rhythmical and 
properly metrical verse. But he too often 
slips up, and gives an unwieldy line like 
“Sets the withered leaves flitting to and fro,’’ 
which is tantalizing, as a stroke would have 
set it right. Just as in Emily Dickinson’s 
audacious but most effective lines one is 
sometimes tempted to straighten it all out, 
even though, as Browning’s Andrea del 
Sarto says of Raphael’s wrong drawing, 
she ‘‘means right—that a child could under- 
stand.” ‘‘A. KE.” thinks that our poet is at 
his best in “‘poems with a slight narrative 
in them, like ‘The Portent’ or ‘Saint An- 
thony.’”? We cannot greatly admire the 
latter, which tries to create an impression 
of voluptuousness out of the vision of ‘the 
Virgin Mother of his Lord,’”’ who says, “‘I, 
too, was beautiful, O Anthony.’’ But there 
is much that is far better than this, as in 
“Dead Letters’’ and ‘‘ Nelson Street,’’ where 
there is a touch that thrills, that makes its 
undoubted effect. In the latter poem, how- 
ever, we feel that Mr. O’Sullivan has been 
slightly touched by the Zola-esque theory, 
which boldly affirms that it is as fitting to 
describe “rows of stinking fish and vege- 
tables half rotten” as ‘‘daffodils that come 
before the swallow dares, and take the winds 
of March with beauty.’ In another poem 
to say that the woman’s love of Lilith is 
“more subtle than the mind of God” is at 
least strong! It reminds one of Victor 
Hugo’s declaring that he would hunt down 
God like a wolf through the forest, and 
“‘overawe him by the majesty of his per- 
sonal appearance and the eloquence of his 
rebuke.’’ Victor Hugo would, indeed, be terri- 
ble! All the same, there are lovely bits here 
and there of impressionistic verse, as ‘‘ The 
sheep slowly wending their way in the 
gray of the gloaming over the wet road”’; 
of the tall poplars ‘‘bending, swaying each 
upon its own light shadow,” of the fiddler 
giving his dreams away in the music of his 
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violin. We may quote these felicitous 


verses called ‘‘ Praise” :— 


Dear, they are praising your beauty, 
The grass and the sky,— 

The sky in a silence of wonder, 
The grass in a sigh. 

I, too, would sing for your praising, 
Dearest, had I 

Speech as the whispering grass, 
Or the silent sky. 


These have an art for the praising 
Beauty so high. 

Sweet, you are praised in a silence, 
Sung in a sigh. 


Miscellaneous. 


To all who are interested in the ministers 
who have been graduated at the Harvard 
Divinity School the new General Catalogue 
just issued is a work of great interest. Be- 
ginning with the name of Edward Everett, 
who was graduated in 1812, it contains a 
brief record-of all the students of the school 
up to the class of 1910. Rev. Robert Morison 
has done his work with customary pains- 
taking and accuracy. The catalogue may 
be obtained at the Divinity Library of 
Harvard University, price 50 cents. 


The Up-to-date Waitress is not a new book, 
but it is new enough to justify its title and 
hold its own as the best available manual of 
instruction in its line. The care of the 
dining-room, the arrangement of the table, 
the serving of meals and other duties that 
belong properly to the waitress, are carefully 
explained and often illustrated by photo- 
graphs. Janet McKenzie Hill, its author, is 
editor of the Boston Cooking School Magazine 
and the compiler of several household books 
of practical importance. Her recommenda- 
tions are the fruit of long experience and 
study. The book is published by Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50 net. 


The Vest Pocket Series, published by 
Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me., offer 


TRANGIGURATION OF LIFE 


SERMONS BY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


The Joys of Christmas; A Happy New 
Year; How to Get the Most out of the 
Coming Year; The Transformation of 
Years into Life; The Genuine Prayer; 
The House of God and the Gate of Heaven; 
Homes in Heaven and on Earth; The Old 
and New View of the Hereafter; Souls 
Already Risen with Christ; What God 
Gives He Gives Forever; From Faith to 
Faith; Man Doth not Live by Bread 
Alone; The Unknown God and the Known 
God; Be not Weary in Well-doing; Do 
not be Discouraged; Rejoice Evermore; 
All Things are Yours; The Unspeakable 
Gift; The Transfiguration of Life. 


NOT BEFORE PRINTED IN BOOK FORM 
PRICE, $1.00 (by mail, $1.10) 
Address 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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the best examples of a twenty-five-cent book 
with which we are acquainted. The latest 
issue of the series is Shelley’s Defence of 
Poetry, the essay which matches Browning’s 
essay on Shelley, with which we first became 
acquainted in the Browning Society Papers 
perhaps a quarter of a century ago. The 
series contains now twenty volumes. One 
of these, Aucassin and Nicolete, the quaint 
old romance in the version of Andrew Lang, 
is the best possible example of the song-story: 


“Sweet the song, the story sweet, 
There is no man hearkens it, 
No man living ‘neath the sun, 
So outwearied, so foredone, 
Sick and woful, worn and sad 
But is healéd, but is glad 
’*Tis so sweet.” 


The Vest Pocket Series cost, in the blue 
paper wrappers, 25 cents; in limp cloth, 
50 cents; in flexible leather, 75 cents; in 
Japan vellum, $r. 


In taking up the little books printed by 
Thomas B. Mosher of Portland, one’s first 
thought is always, “How he must have en- 
joyed making this book!’’ so delicate and 
loving are the touches that reveal the per- 
sonal interest in every detail that goes to 
the setting out of the poems he chooses to 
honor. Especially quaint in their curiously 
medieval covers are the three gem-like vol- 
umes of the Venetian Series, of which Swin- 
burne’s Siena is the first, written in praise of 
“that gracious city well-beloved,’’ touched 
by the passionate human sympathy of Saint 
Catherine and the sad apartness of her who 
prayed Dante ‘‘ Ricordate di me, che son La 
Pia.’” The second, called Italy, My Italy, has 
four of Robert Browning’s Italian poems, 
“The Toccata of Galuppi,’’ which holds in 
itself the spirit of pleasure-loving Venice, as 
“Old Pictures in Florence” that of “‘Art’s 
Spring-birth;” the lovely ‘Guardian “Angel,” 
which is here, too, as frontispiece; and the 
closing stanzas of ‘‘De Gustibus,’’ which 
speak out the poet’s love for the woman- 
country. Dante at Verona was the first of 
the poems that went down into the grave 
with Rossetti’s wife. Mr. Mosher has done 
well to give us ‘‘the final and flawless appre- 
ciation’’ with which William Sharp summed 
up his study of it. It is a beautiful poem 
for the lovers of Dante as for the lovers of 
Rossetti. The small price asked for these 
little books ought to make them known 
wherever the fame of Swinburne, Browning, 
and Rossetti has travelled. 


The pamphlet books of the Unique Envel- 
ope Series, issued by the Pilgrim Press, have 
decorated pages and white covers, and, com- 
ing as they do ready for mailing, they inevi- 
tably suggest a gift toa friend. The Story of 
Gaspar is a sketch of Jesus as it might have 
been told by the youngest of the three Wise 
Men. It describes Jesus as he appeared to 
his fellow-villagers and to travellers, as the 
carpenter who lightened the burdens of the 
oxen by making perfect yokes for them. 
When Little Souls Awake will interest parents 
by its faithful report of certain crises in child- 
life, the moment when the boy’s “‘I will not”’ 
is changed into “I will,’’ not-by the compul- 
sion of force, but by the inward impulse; the 
moment of remorse seeking divine forgive- 
ness for a wrong the earthly parent cannot 
“make right, and the time when the child 
begins to live its independent life, as seen 
by the father who feels thus a first separa- 
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Oh, to be Rich and Young! 
By JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND 


This book is a glowing pzan of the spirit. 
It is a ringing proclamation of the greatness of 
the human soul, and of its power to triumph 
over physical conditions. Its splendid optimism 
is full of uplift for both old and young: it isa 
most effective antidote for pessimism in every’ 
form. With a persuasive yet commanding 
voice it summons its readers from the things 
that are trivial to things that are substantial, 
from the things that perish to the things that 
endure. It is exactly the word needed in too 
materialistic an age to point men to the real 
sources of hope and strength and joy in life. 
Attractively bound in ornamental cover, the 


for gift purposes. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.08 


A new edition 


Poetry, Comedy and Duty 
By CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT 


This volume is generally acknowledged to, 
be one of the most important and valuable 
that Dean Everett ever wrote. 
of the author has been to bring out what 
seemed most essential in regard to poetry, to 
comedy, and to duty, and to associate with 


it in each case one or two other aspects of § 


the subject thus selected that seemed most 
important and interesting. 
study of “The Philosophy of Poetry” is intro- 
duced by a consideration of ‘‘ The Imagination” 


ters in regard to certain aspects of nature 
and life in which poetry has found its most 
abundant material and some of its highest 
aspirations. 


$1.20 net; by mail, $1.32 


Any of the above books will be sent 


ADDITIONAL NEW BOOKS 


1 our modern civilization possible. 


1 Germany, and the embodiment of its rebel- 


volume is particularly attractive and appropriate 


The object § 


For instance, the { 


| valuable 
as poetic faculty, and is followed by chap- | 


Ulrich Von Hutten 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


Four centuries ago began the great modern 
struggle for freedom of thought which has made 
Dr. Jordan 
here gives something of the story of a man who 
in his day was not the least in. this -conflict, 
Ulrich Von Hutten. This ‘‘ Knight of the Order 
of Poets” was a venturesome, free-born spirit 
of the time of the Protestant Reformation in 


lious attitude toward the authority and ecclesi- 
asticism of the Church. By temper and 
character unqualified, perhaps, to accomplish 
any great or specific good, he took a valiant 
part in keeping alive and spreading the flame 
of religious and intellectual freedom. 


60 cents net; by mail, 66 cents 


A new edition 


Unitarianism in America 
By GEORGE WILLIS COOKE 


A complete, impartial, and candid record 
of the origin and growth of American Uni- 
tarianism, with accounts of its organization, 
its progress, and its relation to all present-day | 
movements for social and religious better- 
ment. The author has made long and thor- 
ough examination of original manuscripts and 
journals, as well as many magazines, news- 
papers, and printed reports of various kinds. 
The result has been to bring together much 
material heretofore to be found 
only in widely scattered sources. This edition, 
revised to 1910, has been printed without 
illustrations, except for the frontispiece of 
Channing, and the price reduced from $2.00 


net. 


$1.50 net; by mail, $1.67 


on approval for examination, with the 


privilege of return if not found entirely satisfactory 
A NEW BOOK CATALOGUE NOW READY. MAILED ON REQUEST 


PUBLICATION 


DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


tion. Walter Taylor Field’s little study on 
What ts Success will not be spoiled for the 
buyer if we copy his recipe: ‘‘Growing a little 
every day, looking out upon life fearlessly 
and hopefully, doing with our might the 
common task that stands before us, trying to 
make ourselves good and other people happy, 
—rather than ourselves happy and other 
people good,—treating duty as a friend rather 
than a master, and work as a joy rather than 
a task, laughing often, worrying about noth- 
ing, and loving all men,—if this does not bring 
success, it will bring something better, for it 
carries with it all that is best in life.’”’ Closet 
and Altar is a convenient little book of 
prayers for every day in the month, for pri- 
vate devotion and for family worship. Most 


of them have had wide reading in the columns 
of the Congregationalist. It has not been 
generally known hitherto that these were 
written by Isaac Ogden Rankin. These 
books, ready for mailing, are sold for twenty- 
five cents each. 


Books Received. 


From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
A Man’s Helpers. By Wilfred T. Grenfell, M.D. 


net. 

The Way of Prayer. By John Edgar McFadyen, D.D. 
50 cents net. 

The Children’s Pulpit. 
cents net. 

From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

The Christ-child in Legend and Art. By Ida Prentice 

Whitcomb and Sara C. Grosvenor. $1 net. 


so cents 


By Edwin Hallock Byington. so 


$256 y 


Che Bome 
A Choice. 


If you must sit and sigh 
And have the blues, 

Why don’t you try 

To realize 
That there are sighs and sighs 

And blues and blues, 

From which to choose? 
There’s heavenly blues and blues of tranquil seas, 
Both pleasant if you have them, pray have these; 
And, when you sigh, be like the turtle-dove, 
Who knows not grief and merely sighs for love. 

—John Kendrick Bangs. 


An Autumn Outing. 


BY Z. R. CRONYN. 


Up in the meadow in a hollow limb over- 
hanging the brook lives a family of squirrels. 
The squirrel children had played for days 
along the brook’s edge, up as far as the woods 
and down to the road where the stream 
widens and the horses drink. The mother 
squirrel told them how the brook gathers its 
waters here and there among the mint and 
cardinal flowers up in the hill pastures, or 
along its way down the hillside, from springs 
and rills which save the raindrops for it, 
until finally it empties them into the river 
far down below. Every day the little squir- 
rels begged to be taken up the brook or down 
the brook to see the beginning or the end. 

“You are such little things,’ the mother 
said. “You would tire before you were half 
way.” 

But one frosty morning in early October, 
she wakened them early. ‘‘To-day,” she 
said, ‘‘we will take our dinners and go up the 
mountain and find out about the brook. 
Your grandparents are expecting us. They 
are still living up in the old place where all 
the family lived when I was a little squirrel. 
The old home is in a chestnut-tree that over- 
hangs the highest spring that contributes 
any water to our brook. Very likely drops 
from this source so far away are running past 
our house this minute,”’ she added. 

All the children gazed at the brook, ex- 
pecting something unusual to appear in it; 
but, as they saw nothing strange, their 
thoughts went back to the journey, and great 
excitement prevailed in the old tree. 

“What shall we carry for lunch?” they 
cried. 

“We will take corn,—five grains apiece for 
each of us and some for your grandparents. 
They seldom get a taste of it, as they live so 
far from the farm-houses. But they have 
wild apples, and nuts we can gather as we 
go.”’ 

The lunch basket was soon filled, and the 
squirrel family started. The air was cold, 
but the sun was already melting the frost. 

“Which way shall we go, mother?’’ cried 
the children, scampering in the sunshine. 

“Follow me,’ she replied, walking se- 
dately along with the basket on her arm. 
“First we will go up the stone wall, past the 
best chestnut-trees, where we will gather 
nuts enough for dinner. 

Away scrambled the children, leaving the 
little mother far behind. Up the hill they 
ran, leaping from stone to stone and chasing 
each other in high spirits. At last they sat 


down to rest and wait for their mother. |our brook empties. 
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with a neighbor who was out nutting on her 
own account. 

“How far are we from the chestnut-tree, 
now, mother?” called the little squirrels. 
The mother paused in her ascent and set 
the basket down for a moment as she looked 
at her children in a row on the wall, their 
eager eyes fixed upon her. 

“Why, those are the chestnut-trees above 
your heads,’’ she called back. 

All the children looked up in bewilderment. 
They had imagined the various ways that a 
chestnut-tree might look, the nut-trees are 
a big part of a squirrel’s life, and these 
children, hidden in the depths of their dim 
nest, had listened to tales of nuts and nutting 
ever since they were born. They knew how 
the brown chestnuts lie with their noses 
buried and their fuzzy tails up, where the 
moss grows deep, or how their shining sides 
gleam in the sun on the short pasture grass 
out on the open hillsides. 

For a few moments the little family sat 
silent as the trees around them, trying to 
readjust their ideas. Then with a bound 
they sprang from the wall and scattered over 
the ground, searching as they ran. But 
not a nut could they find, and they ran down 
to their mother crying in bitter disappoint- 
ment. : 

‘““Why, what is the matter now?” she said, 
hurrying to meet them. 

“There are no nuts,” wailed the children, 
“nothing but ugly green balls that taste 
queerly and hurt our paws.” 

“Why, those are the burrs, children. You 
remember I told you all chestnuts have burrs 
at first. Now stop crying and bring me one.” 

“T know where a big one is,’’ called one of 
the children, trying to roll it toward her. 
But the prickles wounded his soft little 
paws and he cried afresh. All the other 
little squirrels were afraid and scampered 
half-way up the tree scolding at the burr. 
The mother gnawed a small round hole and 
called the children down. 

“Here are the nuts inside,” she said. 
“Some squirrel has gnawed this burr from 
the tree before the frost opened it.” 

As she spoke, another green burr fell 
heavily to the earth from the branches above. 
“Listen, children,’”’ said the mother, and they 
gazed upward fascinated, and as silent as 
mice. Far in the branches above they could 
hear squirrel voices chattering, and now and 
then through the wood sounded the dull 
thud of a falling burr. 

“Some squirrels never can wait for the 
frost,’’ said the mother, a little annoyed. 
“They are up there this minute, gnawing off 
burrs. Never mind, children: we will go up 
the hill and see how the nuts are getting on 
in the open land.”’ 

So they left the shady grove and journeyed 
on up the hill pasture. Here and there old 
chestnut-trees stood, and here the little squir- 
rels found their first chestnuts. Under one 
of the trees where nuts were plentiful they 
stopped to rest and eat their dinner. 

As they ate, their mother talked to them, 
pointing with her paws to the objects of 
interest before them. All the little squirrels 
sat blinking and winking at the immense 
landscape, nibbling their corn and ready to 
believe anything. 

“That white line, children, so bright in 
the sun is the river I told you about where 
I seldom see it myself, 


And soon she appeared, chatting, as she came, it is so far away.” 
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“Oh, yes,” said the little squirrels, know- 
ingly, their mouths full of corn. 

“And those groups of bright objects are 
the houses of men. See how they shine. 
Do you distinguish them, children?”’ 

All the little ones looked intently about 
the wide valley stretching miles below them, 
and they nodded sagely, seeing something 
to wonder at at all events. 

‘““What are men?” they clamored. 

“They are a kind of animal, very unlike 
squirrels. They live in large queer nests 
built, notin trees like ours, but here and there 
over the ground. I once lived in a tree 
whose branches brushed against one of these 
odd nests. I could run down a limb and 
look through the window at the inside, but 
for a long time I never thought of entering. 
But one day the people went away for a 
while, and I determined to find a way into 
the house and find how men lived. First I 
ran down the branch and looked in as I had 
often done before. Then I tried to gnaw the 
window. It was made of a substance called 
glass, and was much too hard for my teeth. 
Finally I found a tiny opening in the roof 
which I enlarged, and all at once I found 
myself in the nest.” 

“O-o-h,”’ cried the children forgetting to 
eat in their excitement. 

“T was frightened,’’ admitted the mother. 
“Tt was so big and dark and silent and such 
strange objects stood about and never 
moved. It was stiller and more gloomy 
than the woods we have just left. I felt my 
heart beating as I stood with my paw on 
my breast listening. The nest was divided 
into many smaller nooks. The strange 
objects standing around me had many of 
them four good legs, but, nevertheless, they 
all seemed dead like stones. But they were 
not stones. I nibbled one to see, and it 
tasted like the tree my own home was in. 
Suddenly, as I was running from nook to 
nook, I came to one that was bigger than the 
rest.’ 

“How big?” cried the children. 

‘“As big as from here to that white stone,”’ 
said she measuring the distance with her eye. 

“As I looked about me, what do you think 
I saw?” 

“What, mother, what?’’ 

“T saw another squirrel standing not far 
away, its eyes fastened on me as if spell- 
bound.” 

At this all the little squirrels joined paws 
and danced in excitement. 

“T looked at it and it looked at me,” con- 
tinued the mother, ‘‘and neither of us said 
a word. I could see how large and shining 
its eyes were in the dim light and how rapid 
its breathing was. , 

“At last I said politely: ‘How do you do? 


I fear I am intruding in your nest. I just 
dropped in to look about a little. I live 
just outside in the butternut-tree.’ It made 


no answer, so I moved a little nearer, and, as 
I did so, it came a step nearer, too. I spoke 
again, but it was as silent as the four-legged 
objects around us. I went still nearer and 
it approached as well, its bright eyes fixed 
on me. Finally we met, and I gently put 
out my paw to greet it, but I touched some 
hard substance, like the glass I had tried to 
gnaw. I drew away amazed and a little 
frightened. The other squirrel retreated 
a little also and stood with its head on its 
heart looking as puzzled as I, but still saying 
nothing. At last I came away and left it. 
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I turned and looked back from the door, and 
there it stood looking back from another 
doorway at me, its eyes as bright and dilated 
as ever. I never understood it,’’ mused the 
little mother. ‘‘There are other strange, 
silent squirrels in the world. Sometimes I 
see one looking up at me from the water as 
I lean over the bank where the stream is 
quietest. They seem as curious as I and as 
eager to speak, but no sound escapes them. 
I can’t explain it, though I often puzzle over 
ati? f 

The little group sat silent for a moment, 
watching the moving sun and shadow be- 
neath the old tree and thinking how puzzling 
a world it was since a mother squirrel was 
mystified. 

“Well,” said the mother squirrel at last, 
“T went on from room to room and into all 
the chinks and corners, and before long I 
found a great heap of butternuts that the 
people must have stored away for me, for 
they were from my own tree But I knew a 
much better place for them, so after that I 
came every day until I had them all. Some- 
times I ran to the big room and looked in at 
the dumb squirrel, and there it always stood 
looking at me, its eyes bright and friendly in 
the gloom. One night I carried in some 
beechnuts as a surprise forit. It was dark, 
but I felt my way in and laid the nutsina 
nook I knew, where I thought the other might 
find them, but the next time I went they were 
still there untouched. Soon after this we 
moved away and I never saw the strange 
squirrel again, though it may be living there 
still. But now we must start on again, as 
your grandparents will be looking for us.’ 

So the little family repacked their baskets 
and set off up the broad hillside to the old 
tree where the kind grandparents were 
waiting. ; 


A New Kind of Geography. 


Mother looked sorrowfully at the report 
card Bobby handed her. 

“Well, I don’t care, geography isn’t any 
use anyhow. What difference does it make 
about Africa and the British Isles? I’m an 
American, and so’s everybody else I know,”’ 
grumbled Bobby: “I don’t believe there are 
any such places anyhow. I just believe the 
geography men made ’em up on purpose to 
bother us,”’ he ended with an injured air. 

Mother began to wrinkle her forehead as 
if she were trying to think of something. 
Suddenly she nodded. 

“So he thinks we’re all Americans,’’ she 
said to herself, “‘he thinks geography was 
made up to bother folks. He doesn’t think 
there are any such places.’’ She smiled as 
if she was very much amused and went on 
with her sewing. 

“What is it, mother? Please tell me,” 
pleaded Bobby. “‘What are you laughing 
ate” 

“T’m laughing at the surprise waiting for 
you,” she answered. ‘‘Bobby, will you do 
this for me? Ask the first person you meet 
where he was born. Will you?” 

“Why, yes,” replied Bobby, “but that 
seems sillier than geography. Americans 
are born in America, of course, just the way 
Germans are born in Germany.” 

Mother laughed merrily. ‘{Oh, you funny 
little boy!’’ she cried. ‘‘Come back in an 
hour, and, if you haven’t been surprised, I 
will give you three caraway-seed cookies.’ 
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It was less than an hour later when Bobby and, when mamma looked, Robbie was fast 


rushed into the room where his mother was 
still sewing. 

“Why, Mother Barrows, what do you 
think!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I asked grand- 
mother first and—let me see if I can remem- 
ber it—she said she was born in Peebles. 
She was surprised that I didn’t know where 
Peebles was. She said, ‘Why, it’s Peeble- 
shire, near Edinburgh, my father was a 
Peebleshire shepherd,’ and, mother, I didn’t 
know where Edinburgh was. I was so 
‘shamed, I wouldn’t ask her; but I asked 
George, and he said it was in Scotland. I'll 
never forget that, I guess. I’m going to 
look it right up in my geography,’’ and away 
he ran. ‘‘But, O mother,” he stopped and 
came back. “I haven’t told you about 
George. He was mowing the lawn, and I was 
watching him, and then I remembered, and 
I said, ‘O George, where were you born?’ 
and he said, ‘Why, in London, of course: 
where else was there for mie to be born?’ 

“He told me another queer thing, mother. 
He said he remembered when they put elec- 
tric lights in Billingsgate—that’s a fish mar- 
ket. He said people wouldn’t buy the fish 
because the new light made them look as if 
they were spoiled. They had to take out 
the electric lights and put back the other 
kind. I can’t remember just where London 
is. I’m going to look it up.” 

He had almost reached the door, when he 
came back again. “I'll take it all back, 
mother,” he exclaimed, throwing his arms 
around her neck. ‘‘Geography isn’t a make- 
believe, it’s real and it’s fun, and next month 
I’ll have a good report in it, honest I will.’’— 
Annie Louise Berray,in Sunday School Times. 


Robbie’s Pink Story-book. 


It was the night before Thanksgiving and 
Robbie was being undressed. 

“Please read me a story about Thanks- 
giving Day,” said he. 

“T have no book here,’’ said mamma. 

Then Robbie held up his hands, close 
together on the little-finger side, and parted 
on the thumb side, making a pink book for 
mamma to read from. 

So mamma began :— 

“Once there was a little boy who had four 
brothers,—three big brothers and one little 
brother,—but he had no little sisters.’’ 

“Just like me!’”’ said Robbie. 

“And, when the little hoy was three years 
old, there came a Thanksgiving Day, and the 
little boy’s papa and mamma invited their 
minister and his wife and five little girls to 
eat Thanksgiving dinner with them. The 
minister had no little boys, only five little 
girls? -— 

“Just like our min’ster!” 
“Go on, mamma.” 

“So after the Thanksgiving service in the 
church the minister and his wife and his five 
little girls came to visit this little boy’s 
papa and mamma and his four brothers, and 
then there were five little boys and five little 
girls; and the little boys had on their best 
suits, and the little girls had on their best 
dresses. ‘They had a splendid dinner of tur- 
key and pudding and oranges and grapes 
and a great many other things, and after 
dinner the ten children played games and 
had such a happy time’’— 

But right there the pink book fell apart, 


said Robbie. 


asleep.—Youth’s Companion. 


The Mother’s Hope. 


She sat me back in her lap. 

“Look in your mother’s eyes, lad,’ she 
said, “and say after me this, ‘My mother’’’— 

“My mother,” I repeated, very soberly. 

“Tooked upon my heart’’— 

“Looked upon my heart,’ said I. 

“And found it brave’’— 

‘An’ found it brave,” 

“And sweet ’”?— 

“An’ sweet.” 

“Willing for the day’s work’”’— 

“Willing for the day’s work.” 

“And harboring no shameful hope’””— 

“ An’ harboring no shameful hope.” 

Again and again she had me say it, until 
I knew it every word by heart. 

“Ah,” said she at last, ‘“but you’ll forget.” 

“No, no!’’ I cried, “‘I’ll not forget, ‘My 
mother looked upon my heart,’ I rattled, 
‘an’ found it brave an’ sweet, willing for the 
day’s work an’ harboring no shameful hope.’ 
I’ve not forgot! I’ve not forgot.” 

“He'll forget,’’ she whispered, but not to 
me, “‘like all children.”’ 

But I have never forgotten—that, when 
I was a child, my mother looked upon my 
heart and found it brave and sweet, will- 
ing for the day’s work and harboring no 
shameful hope—Duncan’s “‘ Dr. Luke.”’ 


The Sparrow’s Toilet. 


I was very much interested, a few mornings 
ago, on observing two sparrows fast asleep in 
some vities which spread over the window of 
my sleeping-room, 

I noticed them at the very first peep of 
dawn, but they did not see me. Neither of 
them had as yet awakened from his night’s 
repose, and each one had his head carefully 
tucked under his wing, and was without doubt 
sound asleep. Presently one of them awoke 
and began to smooth his coat very carefully, 
but not until he had had a good big yawn. 
Ina few minutes the other one awoke, and you 
should have heard the low, sweet, musical con- 
versation which followed as cach seemed to be 
telling the other of his dreams or what he in- 
tended to do that day. Then both carefully 
preened theniselves, and, after having finished 
their little morning gossip, flew away and be- 
gan their day’s work. I have had a better 
opinion of sparrows ever since I witnessed this 
delightful morning awakening, for I am sure 
there is lots of love in their little busy bodies 
if we would only look for it—Henry A. 
Pershing, in Our Dumb Animals. 


K is for kind little Katy, 
Who weighs ’most a hundred and eighty; 
But she eats every day, 
And the doctors all say 
That’s the reason she’s growing so weighty. 
IsaBEL F, BELLOWS. 


A kind-hearted little city girl, visiting in 
the country, saw, one evening, a mother hen 
about to gather her brood of chicks under her 
wings. The little girl rushed up to the hen 
and shouted: “‘Shoo, you naughty thing! 
How dare you sit down on those beautiful 
little birds?’’—Henry G. Burton. 
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Letter from California. 

In the many months that have elapsed 
since my last letter, many things have 
occurred among our churches that would 
have been interesting to read at the time, 
but would now be but stale news. It has 
been a period, on the whole, of encouraging 
progress among our churches. Within 
eight days last May four of them broke 
ground for new buildings. Of these four, 
Eureka dedicated its church on October 16, 
when the American Unitarian Association 
was represented by Rev. J. A. Cruzan, whose 
first achievement as field agent two years 
ago was rehabilitation of our movement 
there, and by one of its directors, Mr. 
Charles A. Murdock, whose parents, set- 
tling near Eureka some fifty years ago, are 
believed to have been the first Unitarians 
in Humboldt County. 

Eureka may still be counted the most 
remote church we have in the country,— 
not only the farthest west, but the most 
isolated, though this fact has, doubtless, 
helped give it its sturdy character. Fancy 
going by rail from Boston down to Gardiner, 
staging a hundred miles further over a 
range of mountains nearly a mile high, to 
Ellsworth, and finally taking a train for 
forty miles more down to Machias,—that 
represents the situation of Eureka, stated 
in terms of New England geography. The 
alternative offered the traveller is that of 
twenty-four hours in a small steamer, over a 
stretch of sea that has won a proverbially 
bad reputation among travellers. When I 
visited Eureka last year, I went by sea and 
returned by land, partly that I might traverse 
the last remaining one of the old overland 
stage routes. This part of the trip lasted 
twenty-four hours, all day and all night 
long. It began by running for miles through 
the redwood forests on the bottoms of the 
Eel River,—the most magnificent groves I 
ever saw or shall see, almost exclusively of 
monatchs from ten to twenty feet through, 
yet so valuable for lumber that they are 
bound to fall before the axe soon after the 
completion of the railroad now building, 
unless some of them should be reserved for a 
State park. Then the road climbed the 
ridge between two forks of the river, and ran 
for forty miles along the ‘“‘hog back,” with 
views over valley and forest reaching from 
snow mountains on one side to the sea on the 
other. The country is but sparsely settled; 
and at the primitive hotel where I ate sup- 
per en route, my table companions included 
several half-breed Digger Indians, just in 
from herding sheep. That night was the 
longest I ever knew. The sky was dark with 
clouds, the mountain air was chilly, the 
mountain roads were fearsome, and the 
driver morose; and many times before morn- 
ing, as I nearly fell off my seat for sleepiness 
as I sat beside him on the box, I wished my- 
self ‘‘in a better place.” Yet, after all, there 
was so much of the romance of earlier days 
about it that, when it was all over, I was 
glad to have done it—for just once. 

In a year or two more Eureka expects to 
have railroad connections with the rest of 
the State. Meanwhile the church there is 
making steady progress, not without struggle 
in the face of difficulties, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. N. A. Baker, who is reflecting 
credit upon his training at Meadville and his 
apprenticeship under Mr. Eliot at Portland. 
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I have just returned from the dedication 
of the second of our new churches, that at 
Fresno. Unlike Eureka, Fresno is in the 
very heart of California, a city of over 
30,000, surrounded by miles upon miles of 
fruit ranches of marvellous richness. The 
field agent went here fourteen months 
since, charged to perform the miracle of 
bringing to life a church which had been 
twice dead and buried, and had had no 
minister for nearly four years. He went un- 
invited and almost unwelcomed, for the 
people had no faith the thing could be done; 
and he found other obstacles even greater 
than had been anticipated. But he, never- 
theless, executed his commission, and last 
May turned over a well-organized church 
to Rev. Thomas Clayton of Allegheny, with 
building operations all ready to begin. 

Mr. Clayton has proved the right man for 
the place. The heat of a Fresno summer 
could not drive him from his task. He 
persevered in overseeing the construction 
of the new church with the thermometer 
regularly over 100°, and now celebrates 
the finished result. The new building is 
finely situated, opposite the high school. 
It is built of wood, with rustic finish out- 
side; and, when vine-covered, as it will 
presently be, while not ecclesiastical in its 
appearance, it will be very attractive. 
Within, the church presents a unique ar- 
rangement of auditorium (seating with the 
gallery about 450), stage for entertainments, 
hall for social gatherings, and all the minor 
features of a well-appointed church. The 
total cost of the building is about $13,000, 
which with the temporary assistance of the 
Loan Fund will all be met from local sources. 
Besides the usual Sunday morning religious 
services it is proposed to make large use of 
the building for lectures, concerts, and such 
other purposes as will promote the higher 
life of Fresno in any way. ‘The temper of 
the community in which the church finds 
its work is illustrated by the fact that, when 
it became known that President Wheeler 
of the State University was to make one of 
the addresses at the dedication, he was flooded 
with what was evidently an ‘‘endless chain”’ 
of letters from members of the local Young 
Men’s_ Christian Association, beseeching 
him not to do it; and that a member of an- 
other church, who had engaged to sing at 
the evening service, was at the last moment 
persuaded by her friends to break her en- 
gagement, as though Christian ethics did 
not bind one to keep promises made to here- 
tics. The services passed off very success- 
fully, however, with a full congregation 
morning and evening, the sermon, as was 
fitting, being by the Field Agent, the prayer 
of dedication by Mr. Lathrop of Berkeley, 
with greetings from the field secretary, 
besides a fine address on the function of the 


church in modern society by President 
Wheeler. At the evening service admirable 
addresses were made by Prof. W. S. 


Morgan, Rev. John H. Lathrop, and Hon. 
Chester Rowell, Mayor of Fresno, as well 
as the beloved and ever-generous president 
of the society. 

The new church at Woodland is almost 
ready for occupancy; and the fourth, that at 
San Diego, which promises to be the hand- 
somest and most expensive of them all, at 
length had its corner-stone laid, after un- 
expected delays, on the same day with the 
Eureka dedication. 
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The church at Pomona, pastorless for 
nearly a year after Mr. Rice’s resignation 
last autumn, has had its problem very hap- 
pily solved. Rev. Arthur Maxson Smith, 
Ph.D:, an almost life-long resident of 
Pomona, some time president of a College 
at Honolulu, and until recently professor 
of philosophy at Pomona College, and a 
scholar and teacher “of recognized ability, 
has consented to serve the church gratui- 
tously as preacher; while Rev. Paul M. 
McReynolds, who like Dr. Smith has re- 
cently been admitted to Unitarian fellow- 
ship, has been engaged as assistant min- 
ister. 

Rev. Clarence Reed of Palo Alto suffered 
serious heat prostration while East last 
summer, and was unable to resume his 
duties at the beginning of the season. He is 
now successfully recuperating by means of a 
long voyage to Japan, and hopes to return 
to his post next month. Meantime Palo 
Alto has been most fortunate in having the 
efficient services of Rev. Florence Buck of 
Kenosha, Wis., who, with Rev. Marion 
Murdoch, is spending the year on this coast. 

The church at Alameda is not yet con- 
soled over the loss of Mr. Reed, and Mr. 
Cruzan is applying himself to the by no 
means easy problem how to restore its en- 
thusiasm. It is to be hoped that the prob- 
lem will be successfully solved and a new 
minister settled by the beginning of the year. 

Speaking of problems, Santa Rosa has for 
some years offered one which seemed all but 
insoluble; and the resignation of Rev. W. T. 
Hutchins last spring might have been con- 
sidered a signal for dissolution. But, nothing 
daunted, one of our divinity students, Mr. 
Charles A. Turner, has attacked it, and has 
thus far made signal progress in increasing 
the numbers and inspiriting the organized 
work, so that success now seems more likely 
to be won than for a long time. At Oak- 
land, too, where a crisis was imminent early 
in the summer. through the resignation of 
Mr. Simonds, the minister has been per- 
suaded to stay, and affairs being put on a 
new footing are now in better condition than 
ever. 

The Pacific Coast Conference at its last 
meeting in May voted to authorize the em- 
ployment of a missionary on the notorious 
“Barbary Coast’? of San Francisco; and 
for the past five months Rev. F. R. Wedge 
has been working there as a “‘helper of men’’ 
with conspicuous success. His methods are 
unlike those usually employed by the relig- 
ious worker in the slums; but he under- 
stands his people, and his straight talks on 
the pitfalls of the district, followed up by 
hand-to-hand work, have proved wonderfully 
effective. He has won the bitter opposi- 
tion of the dive-keepers, who complain that 
he is ‘‘ruining their business,’ and has 
several times been offered personal violence 
and twice been arrested on malicious charges; 
but he has won the full respect and support 
of the police and the courts. This work, 
though adopted by the conference, is in 
fact chiefly supported by San Francisco 
Unitarians, assisted by other churches on 
the coast. 

The seventh year of our divinity school 
at Berkeley is proving quite the happiest 
in its victory. Seven excellent students 
are registered; and the average distance they 
have travelled in coming to the school is 
2,900 miles, Two or three students will 
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be graduated at the end of the present year, 
and arrangements are in progress with the 
University of California, so that our divinity 
students may have some of their divinity 
work credited toward the master’s or the 
doctor’s degree. It is found this year for 
the first time feasible to hold bi-weekly 
chapel services, conducted by faculty and 
students in turn; and they are proving a 
marked addition to the school life. The 
accession of a new professor, Dr. W. S. 
Morgan of Albany, N.Y., has added a notice- 
able new impulse to the work of the school, 
and its prospects have never been so bright 
with promise as now. 

As I finish my letter, the news comes that 
California has at last emancipated herself 
from unwholesome influences that have 
dominated her government for a generation, 
and have long seemed to most quite too 
firmly intrenched to overthrow. We can 
not help being a bit proud that the man who 
headed the organized movement for bring- 
ing this result about is a member of our church 
at Fresno. £. M. W. 
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The Chicago Theodore Parker Anni- 


versaries. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


The Chicago celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Theodore Parker’s 
birth was probably the last, as it was one 
of the most imposing of the observances in 
honor of the great preacher and reformer 
which the present year has witnessed. 
While in point of attendance some of the 
dozen or more meetings held in various halls 
and churches left something to be desired, 
yet as regards the widely representative 
character of the participants, the interest 
and value of the tributes paid to Parker, and 
the warm advocacy of the causes to which 
he gave his life, the Chicago meetings were 
unexcelled. The call to the meetings was 
an eloquent recognition of Parker’s character 
and service. It was signed by a hundred 
of the leading representatives of Chicago’s 
religious life and higher endeavor belonging 
to a dozen or more church fellowships,—a 
truly remarkable showing of how widely 
Parker’s example and message have influenced 
the religious life of America. Extracts from 
some of the many letters written by eminent 
members of so-called orthodox bodies were 
printed in the circular of the committee. 
Others, for personal reasons, could not be 
given the public. All alike disclose an 
astonishing and gratifying appreciation of 
Parker, and sympathy with his aim and 
work, and make one feel that in the larger 
denominations of Christendom his day is 
yet to come. It would not be surprising 
if within fifty years his purely religious and 
ethical writings were to receive a resurrec- 
tion, and influence the general religious 
world of America as they have already in- 
spired advanced schools of thought among 
us. 

The Chicago meetings really began on 


Sunday, the 13th, when in a dozen churches ; 


of that city services were held and discourses 
delivered in memory of the great Boston 
theologian and reformer. Dr. F. W. Gun- 
saulus at the Auditorium, Rabbi Charles 
Fleischer at Sinai Temple, President H. C. 
Maitra of Calcutta at Isaiah Temple, Edwin 
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D. Mead at Abraham Lincoln Centre, Rev. 
R. A. White at his Liberal Church, and others 
paid tributes to Parker. In the evening Rev. 
Charles F. Carter of Hartford addressed an 
audience of 2,000 persons, under the auspices 
of the Sunday Evening Club, in Orchestra 
Hall, on the same topic, while another great 
meeting was held in the University Congre- 
gational Church, and addressed by Edwin 
D. Mead and President H. C. Maitra. 

The last-named speaker also spoke on 
Monday to an audience of some sixty 
ministers, members of the Outlook Club of 
Chicago, and his admirable address was 
warmly received. 

It should be noted that the general topic 
of all these and the succeeding addresses 
was Theodore Parker and the causes he 
strove for fifty years after. This permitted 
a large range of discussion and increased the 
interest of the meetings. It was noteworthy, 
however, that almost without exception the 
speakers harked back to Parker as an inspirer 
and precursor of the various religious and 
social reforms which they commended to 
their hearers. The many-sided nature of the 
man and his large influence on American 
life were made very apparent. 

On the morning of the r5th, at the Lincoln 
Centre, Mrs. Dingee, a niece of Parker, gave 
personal reminiscences and was followed by 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, C. F. Carter and Edwin 
D. Mead in informal discourse. In the 
evening, at Sinai Temple, Rabbi Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch presiding, addresses were made by 
Edwin D. Mead on the Higher Patriotism. 
Mr. Mead was called upon for many addresses 
during the week, and his readiness and ful- 
ness of information were a source of wonder 
to all. Rev. C. F. Carter also spoke, and 
Prof. George B. Foster of the University of 
Chicago treated of ““The Deeper Religious 
Life necessitated by the Changing Order,” 
—a noble series of utterances. 

On the 16th, at Hull House Auditorium, 
Miss Jane Addams presiding, Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer gave a brilliant review of the 
general trend in social uplift since Parker’s 
day, and was followed by Revs. C. W. 
Wendte, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, President 
F. C. Southworth of Meadville, and Presi- 
dent Fisher of Lombard University. In the 
afternoon at Abraham Lincoln Centre, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones in the chair, a notable session 
was held. President Isaac Fisher, the head 
of the Normal College at Pine Bluff, Arkan- 
sas, gave a soul-stirring address on the topic 
“Has the Negro kept Faith with Theodore 
Parker and the Other Brave Souls who 
suffered for Freedom’s Sake?” Mr. Fisher 
is a young colored man, a graduate of Dr. 
Booker Washington’s college at Tuskegee. 
With much elegance of diction and well- 
balanced judgment he combines a moving 
eloquence and the consciousness of a great 
eause to inspire him. How Parker would 
have rejoiced to hear his story of the negro 
uplift in the United States for a half-century 
past and the grateful tribute of a scion of 
race he helped emancipate to his motives 
and services! Led by Mr. Fisher the audi- 
ence sang Julia Ward Howe’s ‘Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” Rabbi Charles Fleischer 
followed with a critical summary of theologi- 
cal changes since Theodore Parker’s day and 
an affirmation of natural religion. Rev. 
Charles Beals closed with one of the finest 
utterances of the week on “Fifty Years‘ 
Growth away from War.” It was a witty, 
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wise, and convincing address in behalf of 
peace on earth, and incidentally a fine tribute 
to Parker, based on a careful study of his 
writings with regard to war and peace. As 
we listened, we felt that Mr.. Beals’s gifts 
of popular address should be more largely 
availed of in this cause. Relieved of all 
drudging labor for the financial and executive 
needs of this cause, he should be set free to 
visit every part of our country as an evan- 
gelist of peace. 

In the evening of this crowded day, at 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, another 
meeting was held. Rev. C. W. Wendte, who 
presided, referred feelingly to the fact that 
the church in which they were assembled 
stood on precisely the same site on which, 
nearly forty years ago before, he had dedi- 
cated a modest chapel, as pastor of the 
“Fourth Unitarian Church of Chicago,”’ 
Drs. Bellows and James Freeman Clarke 
preaching the two sermons. It was good to 
know that, though the older structure was 
gone, the site of it was still occupied by a 
church devoted to Liberal Christian Ideals 
and welcoming a meeting in honor of Theo- 
dore Parker. The other speakers of the 
evening were the pastor of St. Paul’s, Rev. 
L. D. Case, Rev. Dr. Hamilton of Tuft’s 
College, and Rev. William Sullivan. The 
address by the latter gentleman was also 
one of the events of the week. A former 
professor of theology and scripture inter- 
pretation in a Paulist Roman Catholic Col- 
lege, Mr. Sullivan found that his Modernist 
opinions subjected him to suspicion and 
attempts to sitppress his freedom as a teacher. 
After a long and bitter struggel he withdrew 
from the order, determined to be true to his 
intellect and conscience rather than to an 
external, irrational, and worldly-minded au- 
thority. Mr. Sullivan is the author of the 
book recently issued by the Open Court 
Publishing Company, ‘Letters to Pope 
Pius X.,’’ a caustic, well-documented review 
of the recent course of the Vatican, and one 
of the most scholarly and able contributions 
to the Modernist cause made in our time. 
As a public speaker Mr. Sullivan more than 
met the expectations of the audience. Se- 
rious, frank, and forcible, he drew a pathetic 
picture of the persecution and sufferings of 
the scholarly, high-minded men who had 
sought to reconcile their beloved church 
with the assured scientific knowledge, criti- 
cal insight, and moral purpose of the present 
day, only to be brutally beaten down *by 
ignorance and bigotry enthroned in the seats 
of power, and pursued with fanatical hatred. 
Two things Modernism could learn from the 
liberal movement in religion,—sincerity and 
courage. An absolute loyalty to truth and 
conscience which will not permit of evasion 
or mental reserve or yielding to mere out- 
ward, unintelligent authority, and the cour- 
age which refuses to submit to tyranny, 
asserts its individual rights, its manhood, 
and dares to suffer and endure, and to stand 
alone for truth and God! 

A reception to the friends from abroad 
followed and was a pleasant occasion. 

The afternoon of the 17th witnessed the 
closing session held at Abraham Lincoln 
Centre, Dr. R. A. White, presiding. Rabbi 
Hellman of New Orleans gave a delightful 
address,—thoughtful and appreciative. Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, now ona Billings Lectureship 
tour among the college towns of the West, 
spoke on “ Theodore Parker, and the Office of 
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the Prophet in Modern Times,’’—a plea for 
“sweet reasonableness”? and good will in 
presenting one’s message. We agreed, and 
yet we cannot but feel that this is largely a 
matter of temperament and environment 
and the special need of the hour. We read 
in the Good Book that some thought 
it thundered and others that God spake. 
But God and his prophets may speak his 
message in the lightning and thunder as well 
as in the “‘still, small -voice.’’ Patient 
digging alone will not make a ‘‘ Culebra Cut” 
through the mountainous evils of our day. 
Sometimes a charge of moral dynamite is 
needed, an Elijah as well as an Isaiah, a 
Parker as well as a Dole, ethical passion as 
well as moral perstiasiveness. 

But we are digressing and ‘criticising 
instead of reporting. , 

An address by Rev. Joseph F. Newton, a 
young Universalist minister of Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., was another notable utterance of the 
meetings. Mr. Newton, already favorably 
known by his ‘‘Life of David Swing,’’ is 
likely to come still more prominently before 
the American public by his new book, 
“The Correspondence of Theodore Parker 
with [Abraham Lincoln’s Law-partner] W. H. 
Herndon.’’ These until now unpublished 
letters furnish, as competent authorities 
declare, the only absolutely new material 
towards the life of Abraham Lincoln which 
has been produced for sixteen years past. 
Under these circumstances Mr. Newton’s 
address on ‘‘Parker and Lincoln’’ was 
awaited with especial interest and did not 
disappoint. It will appear in print at an 
early day. 

This may be true of all the papers and pro- 

ceedings of the meetings if the purpose of 
the committee can be carried out. 
+ A largely attended banquet at the Audi- 
torium Hotel, at which Prof. George Vincent 
of the University was to preside, and five- 
minute speeches which were to be held by 
speakers already named in this report, but 
which the present scribe was unable to 
attend, brought the proceedings to a happy 
close. 

No report of the Chicago meetings would 
be adequate which did not pay deserved 
tribute to the inspiring leadership and tire- 
less industry of Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones in 
their organization and conduct; and with this 
mention should be coupled the name of 
Charles Hutchinson, Esq., the chairman of 
thé executive committee. To these, and 
their faithful and hard-working associates, 
both men and women, the great interest and 
success of the Chicago Parker Memorial 
meetings is chiefly due, and must be a source 
of gratification and a sufficient reward. 


Monday for Thanksgiving. 


Of holidays we have already a sufficient 
number. The calendar could not comfort- 
ably accommodate many more. Standing 
as we do, first of all, for one complete day of 
rest in seven for every worker, we have no 
sympathy with any movement to increase 
the number of holidays, when the ordinary 
and necessary business of the world suffers 
violent interruption. The desideratum is 
to make the most and best of what we have, 
to induce a more reasonable observance of 
the holidays already on the calendar. As a 
means to this end we heartily second the sug- 
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gestion recently made in Canada to have 
Thanksgiving Day on Monday instead of 
Thursday. There is no necessary or sacred 
association that calls for Thursday any 
more than another day. Indeed, the Puritan 
settlers put in a whole week in the earli- 
est Thanksgiving celebrations. A Thursday 
holiday makes an inconvenient interruption 
in the week’s work. Hence the wisdom 
when instituting our latest national holiday 
—Labor Day—of placing it upon Monday. 
The change from ‘Thursday to Monday 
would be particularly desirable, since the day 
is quite as much an occasion for family 
reunions as for worship and thanksgiving. 
Monday being set apart, it would, in con- 
nection with Sunday and the Saturday half 
holiday, permit scattered members of the 
family to get together as now they are often 
unable to do.—Leslie’s Weekly. 


The Middle States Conference. 


The Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada, at Germantown, was more nearly 
what a conference ought to be than any 
that we have attended for a long time. Not 
that the attendance was phenomenal, though 
the attendance was unusually good; not that 
any of the addresses given were exception- 
ally eloquent and epoch-making, though all 
were of high order, and more than one of 
significant value; but there was real con- 
ference about real things, an active partici- 
pation of the delegates in lively debate, in 
which laymen vied with the ministers in the 
eagerness of their interest, and in which 
problems, practical as well as speculative, 
were vigorously handled. Moreover, the 
programme differed from some other pro- 
grammes in two particulars. There was 
not so much of it—on paper. For two ses- 
sions only a single address was down, and 
those were the most wide-awake sessions of 
all; and none of the meetings, with one 
possible exception, was overcrowded with 
speakers. The opportunities for discussion 
were generous—and no waiting, ever, for the 
next man to speak. Again, a larger propor- 
tion of the speakers were younger men, or 
men recently entering our conference. -This 
meant that some well-known leaders whom 
we are always glad to hear were missed from 
the programme, and that with regret. But 
the younger men made good, the speaking 
was all vigorous, progressive, and effectual. 
There were few, if any, dull moments. 

The conference began Wednesday after- 
noon, November 9, with a largely attended 
meeting of the National Alliance women. 
Mrs. J. W. Sargent, vice-president for the 
Middle States, presided with dignity and 
precision; Mrs. Robert H. Davis gave a 
breezy and stimulating story of her recent 
trip to the Pacific Coast; and Mrs. Charles 
E. St. John of Philadelphia presented graphi- 
cally the picturesque aspects of the recent 
Unitarian pilgrimage to Hungary. 

Wednesday evening two contrastingly 
essential factors of the liberal cause were 
presented in interesting antithesis. Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin of Montreal spoke of 
‘“The Higher Practicability,” the concrete 
work of the church, not in its multitudinous 
fret of detail, but its dominating spirit of 


‘constructive service,—its kingdom of heaven 


on earth; while Prof. Frank C. Doan of 
Meadville Theological School spoke on 
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“The Higher Mysticism,’—the mysticism 
of the will,—with much charm of diction and 
earnestness of manner. Rev. Thomas A. 
Slicer, who presided, added not a little to 
the value of the discussion by the pertinence 
of his introductions and interpreting com- 
ment. 

Thursday’s sessions began in the morning 
with plain, straightforward business. The 
president of the conference, Mr. Adelbert 
Moot, opened the session with a fitting word 
of welcome. Proper committees were ap- 
pointed, the treasurer’s report read by Mr. 
Cyril H. Burdett, who not only presented 
the financial details of the year, but a very 
illuminating statement of what had been 
happening through our financial methods, 
for the last ten years. The report of the 
secretary revealed many changes in the 
personnel of our ministry, some encourage- 
ments in missionary enterprises, a few dis- 
couragements as well, but no radically sig- 
nificant happenings for the year. 

The one formal address of the morning we 
publish elsewhere,—a stirring discussion of 
the question, ‘‘Have we an Adequate The- 
ology?” by Rev. Richard W. Boynton of 
Buffalo. The debate which followed was of 
the right sort. Rev. C. A. Henderson 
started it with precision by a clear-cut note 
of ‘‘contrary opinion” vigorously and at- 
tractively presented. Others sharing in the 
discussion were Revs. Charles E. St. John, 
Cc. S. S. Dutton, John H. Holmes, Thomas 
R. Slicer, and A. R. Hussey; but a woman’s 
voice was the first to be heard, that of Mrs. 
William I. Lawrance, who pleaded for less 
intellectuality and more warmth of every- 
day sympathy in the preaching of our 
churches; while in some ways the most 
compact and searching contribution to the 
discussion was from a layman, Mr. Emerson 
P. Harris of Montclair, N.J. When the tide 
of thought and feeling was running highest, 
came the fitting moment for the abandon- 
ment of the controversial tone and the 
exaltation of a genuine service of worship, 
beautifully conducted by Rev. Elizabeth 
Padgham of Rutherford, N.J. Then came 
adjournment for luncheon and the discovery 
of the rich resources of hospitality which the 
ladies of the Germantown church had in 
store for us. 

In the afternoon officers were elected,— 
by a real election,—a form of Australian 
ballot containing considerably more than 
the necessary number of names being used. 
Mr. Adelbert Moot was unanimously and 
with much enthusiasm re-elected president, 
and the following vice-presidents were also 
elected without division of ballots: Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer of New York; Rev. U. G. B. 
Pierce of Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Franklin 
W. Hooper of Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mrs. W. W. 
Justice of Germantown, Pa.; Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes of New York; Rev. Franklin 
C. Southworth of Meadville, Pa.; Rev. W. C. 
Gannett, D.D., of Rochester, N.Y. 

Trustees and directors were elected as 
follows: Mr. Thomas W. Morrison of New- 
burg, N.Y.; Rev. William M. Brundage, 
Ph.D., of Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. Leon A. 
Harvey of Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. Charles E. 
St. John of Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Caleb 
S$. S. Dutton of Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. 
Elizabeth Padgham of Rutherford, N.J.; 
Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of Montclair, N.J. 

The afternoon’s discussion was devoted 
to the reports of two committees, both 
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presented through Rev. Charles E. St. 
John, the first a report on parish methods 
and the second on conference policy. The 
latter proved to be the more kindling of dis- 
cussion, the issue of continuing the present 
atrangement of co-operative service with 
the American Unitarian Association being 
chiefly in debate. Mr. W. H. Aborn of 
Orange presented the issue in its definite 
scope by urging that the conference give up 
its attempt to maintain a separate budget, 
but leave to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation the entire responsibility of paying 
the salary of the field secretary in this de- 
partment and directing all its affairs, and a 
motion to this effect was made by Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton. An animated dis- 
cussion revealed, however, that those de- 
sirous of a change were in small minority, 
a most decisive vote disposing of the motion 
for the abandonment of the conference 
method, although by a later motion the 
matter was referred to the directors for more 
deliberate consideration. The discussion of 
both reports was formally opened by Mr. 
Cyril H. Burdett of Brooklyn, who urged 
particularly for a larger participation of lay- 
men in church and conference affairs. 

Thursday evening brought a platform 
meeting of crowded good things. Rev. 
Alfred R. Hussey of Baltimore presided, 
and four of our younger ministers proclaimed 
“The Spirit and Message of Advance.” 
Rev. John W. Cooper, Ph.D., spoke of the 
message proclaimed by Modern Philan- 
thropy; Rev. Caleb S. S. Dutton of Brook- 
lyn interpreted the message written in 
Modern Literature; Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of 
Montclair unfolded the message taught by 
Modern Science; and Rev. Edwin A. Rum- 
ball of Rochester revealed the message as 
drafted by Modern Statesmanship. Each 
man had an eager message, and felt the nec- 
essary constraint of time with natural im- 
patience; but not one could have been spared, 
and the interest of the session was unflagging. 
All took a distinctly radical tone, thoroughly 
progressive and with ringing vehemence 
of emphasis on the significance of things new; 
and surely there was nothing hackneyed or 
commonplace in the thought of any. 

Friday morning’s session began with a 
modest but impressive service of worship 
led by Rev. A. J. Wilson of Newburg, and 
was devoted to the interests of Sunday- 
school work, with Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
president of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, in charge. Mr. Lawrance’s own 
address on ‘‘Our Ideals and What We are 
Doing to Make them Real” was of utmost 
value. Presented in an earnest, straight- 
forward, and illuminating manner, it opened 
out to an informal discussion, with questions 
and answers following one another in brisk 
pertinency, and under Mr. Lawrance’s sane 
direction never running into vain or un- 
profitable fields. At noon the session ad- 
journed for luncheon, and then for good- 
byes. 

During the meeting of Thursday resolu- 
tions were passed, strongly urging for the 
sympathetic and effectual support of our 
churches in the project of building in Wash- 
ington a larger and more representative 
church building, and advocating the prin- 
ciple of arbitration in the settlement of 
the expressman’s strike in New York. 

GrorcE H. BaAbGEr, 
Secretary. 
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Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


In the Nearer South. 


A session with the New York Sunday 
School Union is always.a delight, as it brings 
together an earnest, determined band_ of 
workers who face odds and ask no favors. 
The president of the Sunday School Society 
met with them on November 4, joining in 
the afternoon’s discussion and making the 
address of the evening. At the afternoon 
session the president of the Union, O. Ellery 
Edwards, Jr., read an earnest paper outlin- 
ing the situation which must be met by the 
Union, and suggesting a vigorous policy for 
the year’s work. In the earnest discussion 
which followed there was clear recognition 
of the great difficulties that must be faced, 
but no hint of pessimism. The only ques- 
tion is just what to do; and, from the suc- 
cess many of the schools are having, it is 
evident that question is finding a satisfac- 
tory answer. 

Engagements at Mr. Harvey’s church in 
Brooklyn and Mr. Wiers’s in Montclair had 
to be cancelled on account of a personal 
sorrow that called the president to Ohio. 
On the following Friday, however, he was 
able to keep his appointment with the Con- 
ference of the Middle States and Canada, 
at Germantown, Pa. About seventy people 
listened to an address of about an hour’s 
length, and then engaged in a vigorous con- 
ference for an hour and a half more. Eager 
questions and pertinent suggestions filled 
the moments, not one of which was left 
unoccupied. 

The next afternoon about twenty teachers 
and parents of Mr. St. John’s church in 
Philadelphia listened, questioned, and dis- 
cussed for two hours. Mrs. White, who has 
served so faithfully as-parish assistant at 
Syracuse, has come to the aid of this Phila- 
delphia church, and, though her work has 
been only for one month, most decided re- 
sults have followed. Here seems to be the 
solution of the troublesome question, What 
to do with the Sunday-school in a down- 
town church? Engage some Mrs. White to 
devote her time and talents to the work. 
To develop such workers and to bring them 
and the churches together are the first steps 
to take. 

There was nothing suggestive of a dis- 
heartened down-town church in the fifty 
or more who constituted Mrs. White’s school 
the next morning. One will travel far to 
see more of eagerness and buoyancy, joined 
with a tender reverence, than was there man- 
ifested. It was a joy to speak to them, as 
it was to preach on ‘‘ The Child in the Midst” 
at the morning service that followed. 

In the evening of the same day the presi- 
dent met twenty or thirty of Rev. Mr. 
Henderson’s workers at Wilmington, Del. 
Here, again, an address of an hour was fol- 
lowed by an eager discussion for a like period. 
The Wilmington church and school face 
heavy odds, but are forging ahead with de- 
termined purpose. A devoted band of 
workers, led by a pastor who recognizes the 
central place the Sunday-school should oc- 
cupy, and who bravely dedicates himself 
to the work, cannot fail of success. 
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The church in Washington is one of our 
most prosperous, its success antedating the 
attendance of President Taft upon its ser- 
vices. Being “‘the President’s church’’ does 
indeed bring a throng to its doors, but its 
seating capacity has been overtaxed for sev- 
eral years. Mr. Pierce is one of our ablest 
preachers, and his constructive pastorate 
has marshalled a solid phalanx of workers. 

In no respect is this more clear than in 
his Sunday-school, where, with the active, 
consecrated efforts of Superintendent Dorr, 
a group of able men and women is united in 
a determined effort to build up a model 
school. As is the case of the congregation, 
the one obstacle is lack of room, the school 
filling all available space to the point of confu- 
sion. On the evening of November 16, 
President Lawrance met seventy-five as 
devoted people as he has ever seen brought 
together in the Sunday-school cause. An 
address of an hour, and a vigorous con- 
ference nearly as long, but deepened the 
impression of intelligent zeal and consecrated 
purpose that is here apparent. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


South Worcester Federation. 


The South Worcester Federation held its 
fall meeting with the Guild of 4 Kempis of 
Hopedale, on Sunday, November 6. 

The afternoon session opened at 4.30, 
Mr. Harry Newman of Hopedale, the presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Mr. Arthur Durgin of Hopedale welcomed 
the federation, and an invitation for the 
January meeting was extended by the Young 
People’s Religious Union of the South’, Uni- 
tarian Memorial Church of Worcester. 

The speaker of the afternoon was Mr. 
Edwin L. Clarke of Worcester, who gave an 
address on “‘The Call of the Hour,’’ telling 
of the duties of the young people, both to 
the church and to the town or city, as citi- 
zens. The problems of the day were well 
presented to our minds. 

The following societies were represented, 
and responded with these numbers to the 
roll-call: West Upton, 25; Westboro, 7; 
Worcester, 5; Mendon, 2; and Hopedale, 
16; with ten visitors from Milford. 

The evening session opened at 7.30, 


Hddresses. 


The address of Rev. William H. Fish is 


25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In New York City. roth inst., by Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer, Lillian Augusta Sands to Gilman Shattuck Stanton. 


Deaths. 


CLAPP.—At Boston, Mass., Nov. 
Barnard Clapp, in his ninetieth year. 

STONE.—At Templeton, Mass., Nov. 19, r910, William 
Stone. in his 84th year. 


I1, 1910, Henry 


NSTRUCTION IN GERMAN.—Persons intend- 
ing to travel in Germany or wishing to study the 
language may learn of a successful and inexpensive native 
German teacher by addressing Miss Margaret A. M. 
Oeberst, in care of the American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 
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with Rev. H. F. Fister of the Milford 
Universalist Church speaking on ‘‘Spiritual 
Reaping.” 
The meeting closed at eight o’clock. 
May A. LELAND, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon services in King’s 
Chapel begin December 7. Rev. James De 
Normandie, D.D., will conduct the service 
on that day. 


Rey. Thomas S. Robjent of Windsor Court, 
r61st Street and Broadway, New York, 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship of the Middle States and Canada, is 
hereby commended to our ministry and 
churches. Fellowship granted Oct. 31, 1910. 
George H. Badger, Alfred C. Nickerson, 
William M. Brundage, Committee. 


The Ministerial Union will meet at 25 
Beacon Street on Monday, November 28. 
At 10.30 Rev. W. A. Wood of West Upton 
will speak on ‘‘The Reconstruction of the 
Fifth Commandment.” In the afternoon 
President David Starr Jordan of California 
will speak on ‘‘War and Manhood.” Lun- 
cheon at 12.30. Charles W. Casson, Sec- 
retary. 


Meetings. 


THE CHANNING CONFERENCE.—The Chan- 
ning Conference has seldom held a more 
profitable session than the one at Bell Street 
Chapel, Providence, on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 9. Rev. W. Channing Brown, with his 
admirable gift for getting at the fundamental 
things, opened a discussion of “What a 
Church can do to promote Public Good 
Will,” and Messrs. J. C. Tripp, J. H. Apple- 
bee, John Day, and A. M. Lord followed with 
ideas and experiences that helped and in- 
spired everybody present. Rev. C. A. Roys 
of Uxbridge, a guest from the Worcester 
Conference, was requested to tell something 
of the story he had given to his own confer- 
ence of the Congress of Liberal Religion at 
Berlin, which he did most interestingly. 
The noon devotional service was led by Rev. 
Arthur Winn, who found for his hearers 
strength and steadfastness in the background 
of religion, the deep sense of God within 
the shadows, the infinite truth and love in 
and behind all the passing scene. After an 
hour’s recess and an enjoyable lunch Rev. 
C. W. Wendte gave his graphic and moving 
account of the Berlin Congress and its 
attendant pilgrimages, a story which, as he 
goes about telling it, probably reaches more 
and does more good from the lips of such an 
interpreter than the babel of noble utter- 
ances that made the Congress itself. As 
one outcome of his sympathetic delineation 
of present conditions amid the scenes where 
Unitarianism first found a foothold in Europe, 
the conference voted fifty dollars toward 
the restoration of the broken and neglected 
tomb of Faustus Socinus. The remainder 
of the afternoon was taken up with details 
of local business, it having been found that 
the two recent meetings of the enlarged 
Board of Directors had given a new and 
practical efficiency to the conference, and 
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that the presence of a wide-awake director 
in each one of the churches of the conference 
had endowed the body with a nervous 
system, making it responsive and alive as 
never before. George Kent, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Mapison, Wis.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. F. A. Gilmore: The people of this 
church have recently been blessed by a visit 
from Dr. Charles F. Dole. The Apostle of 
Good Will won all hearts with his earnest 
speech, so perfectly clear and cogent, as 
well as by his refined, modest, and kindly 
demeanor. Besides two services at the 
church, Dr. Dole spoke in the afternoon 
before the International Club of the Uni- 
versity. It was one of the best - things 
ever heard here, and made a deep impression 
on the auditors. At a church supper and 
business meeting he spoke a few well-chosen 
and weighty sentences, confirming the faith 
of those present in the fundamental need of 
what the Church is doing for men. At this 
meeting it was voted to borrow $3,000 
from the Loan Fund for improvements in 
the church and to furnish the parish house. 
The society is anxiously waiting the com- 
pletion of the new building; but, for some 
reason, pleadings fail to affect the contractors, 
who show not even ‘animated modera- 
tion.’”’ The mason work is done, and a gray 
slate roof covers both the old and the new 
structures, drawing the two together into a 
beautiful, harmonious architectural unit. 
The door of the parish house, with its triple 
pillars and fine carving, is the most artistac 
thing in the city. Last Sunday: twelve 
persons signed the membership roll, half 
of these being students at the university. 
The Alliance holds weekly meetings, which 
are largely attended and exceedingly busy, 
as a fair is to be held just before Christmas. 
The pastor’s class, which meets at noon 
Sundays, is led for the month of November 
by Prof. William FE. Leonard of the English 
department of the university, who reads and 
comments upon passages from his book, 
“The Poet of Galilee.’ 


Roxpury, Mass.—All Souls’ Church, 
corner of Elm Hill Avenue and Warren 
Street: An entertainment will be given 
Thursday evening, December 1, at 7.30. 
An organ recital by Mr. Harry L. Heartz 
will be followed by readings from Kipling 
by Prof. F. Spencer Baldwin of Boston 
University. 


Wasutncton, D.C.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce: The church opened 
after the summer vacation on the last Sun- 
day in September. So far, this year’s audi- 
ences have been larger than ever before. 
Some are attracted, no doubt, to see the 
President, who always attends services when 
he is in the city; but even when he is away 
the capacity of the auditorium is tested. 
Mr. Pierce’s popularity as a minister is ever 
on the increase. He has done much good 
work in the way of increasing the member- 
ship and inspiring all who hear him to higher 
ideals and better living. In a cosmopolitan 
city such as this it is remarkable to observe 
how many come Sunday after Sunday who 
are in no other way identified with the church. 
“T come,” said one, ‘“‘because Mr. Pierce 
does me so much good. All my folks are | 
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Presbyterians, and I am loath to hurt their 
feelings by joining your church, although 
I am in sympathy with your ideas and 
ideals.’ In this way the leaven of rational 
religion is slowly working its way, and Mr. 
Pierce is doing his part in this community. 
Slowly, but none the less surely, the enter- 
prise of a new church and an Edward Everett 
Hale Memorial Parish House is taking shape. 
Something of public interest in this connec- 
tion will soon be announced. It is impera- 
tive, if the work which opportunity offers 
here is to be done, that a new and larger 
edifice and more ample facilities shall be 
secured. _The society is cramped for room, 
and accomplishes the work at hand under 
many discouraging circumstances. It is 
quite certain that, if the people throughout 
the country fully realized just the situation, 
not a month would pass before the need 
would be fully supplied. Surely the de- 
nomination never had so good a chance to 


‘start on its way a missionary enterprise of 
such magnitude and possibilities for future 
good as is presented in this city. Last 
Thursday evening the Parish Union gave 
its annual reception to Mr. and Mrs. Pierce 
and the board of trustees. There was a 
large attendance. The members of the 
choir and others rendered a delightful mu- 
sical programme, after which a social time 
and refreshments were enjoyed. The Sun- 
day-school is in as flourishing a condition as 
is possible under the conditions as to room. 
The new superintendent, Mr. H. Grosvenor 
Dawe, has infused much life and activity 
into the work. The coming of President 
Lawrance of the National Sunday School 
Association this week Wednesday is looked 
'forward to with pleasant anticipation, A 
large number of parents and the full corps 
of teachers will be present to listen to sug- 
gestions from him. The Unitarian Club 
will have its first session of the year on 
Thursday, when a lecture by a twenty- 
year resident of China will be heard. The 
Women’s Alliance is hard at work arranging 
for the annual fair, which is an event always 
looked forward to with pleasure. The 
Twentieth Century and Lend-a-Hand Clubs 
are at work with unusual zest and fervor. 
The society has much to be thankful for in 
all that goes to make a useful church or- 
ganization. It is looking hopefully forward 
to larger undertakings, and does not propose 
to turn back. It will take a long, strong, 
and hard pull to accomplish all there is in 
mind. ‘The people are pulling with all their 
might, and hope to have help, to the end 
that here in the National Capitol shall be 
erected a temple fully up to their high pur- 
poses and adequate to advance more rapidly 
and surely the principles of wholesome and 
rational religion. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. y 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Will 8, President, 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, ee Win H Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B. ld, Superis 4 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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WAVERLEY, Mass.—The Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Charles A. Allen: The ladies of the 
Waverley Branch Alliance will hold their 
annual Christmas sale in the new parish 
house, on Wednesday and Thursday, Dec. 
7 and 8, 1910, from two to ten o’clock, and 
cordially invite friends from neighboring 
parishes to visit them on those days. The 
usual attractions will be presented, including 
supper at six o’clock and an entertainment 
at eight o’clock. There will be an attractive 
display of fine needle-work and embroidery, 
for which the ladies of the Waverley parish 
have a well-earned reputation. 
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The Tuckerman School. 

The school will close Wednesday, the 23d, 
for the Thanksgiving recess, opening on the 
following Tuesday. On Thursday, Decem- 
ber 1, at 10.30, Mr. Thomas Curley will 
give the lecture, his subject being the ‘‘So- 
cial Value of Playgrounds.’ Rev. William 
I. Lawrance will give the Saturday lecture 
on December 3, to which all Sunday-school 
workers and others interested are invited. 

The lectures on Church History will be 
interrupted for a time by the absence of Dr. 
Crooker in the South, and will be resumed 
and completed in the early spring when Dr. 
Crooker returns. Due notice will be given 
of the time. 

The Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches, which is joint com- 
mittee of officially appointed representatives 
of fourteen State denominational bodies, will 
be held in the Presbyterian Church of East 
Boston on Monday, November 28. 

There will be private sessions of the 
Official Council at 10.30 A.M. and 2 P.M. 
At 3.30 and 7.30 P.M. public meetings, to 
which all are invited, arranged in co-operation 
with the pastors of the Federated Churches 
of East Boston. 

In the afternoon the field secretary, F. 
Tallmadge Root, will summarize the progress 
of the year. Mr. Ralph W. Brown, presi- 
dent of the Lynn Inter-church Union, and 
Rev. George Lyman Paine, first vice-presi- 
dent of the new Boston Federation, will 
speak; and Mr. Albert J. Kennedy of the 
South End House will introduce a discussion 
of the situation, religiously and socially, 
in East Boston. 

At the evening session the speakers will 
be Rev. O. P. Gifford, D.D., president of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, and 
Rey. James FE. Barton, D.D., foreign secre- 
tary of the A. B.C. F. M., the latter’s topic 
being “An interpretation of the World’s 
Missionary Conference at Edinburgh.” 


Information Wanted. 


The Missionary Committee of the Con- 
necticut Valley, wishing to get in touch with 
liberal persons in Western Massachusetts, 
living remote from any Unitarian or Uni- 
versalist church, ask the readers of the 
Register to send the names of any such 
whom they may know to Rev. A. H. Coar, 
6 Magnolia Avenue, Holyoke, Mass., or to 
Rey. Margaret Barnard, Rowe, Mass. 
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Food 


Clean and Fresh 


DONT think of Uneeda 


Biscuit as a mere lunch 
necessity,or as a bite between 


meals. 


Uneeda Biscuit are the most 
nutritious food made from flour, 
and are full of energizing, 
strength-giving power. 


Uneeda Biscuit are always crisp 
and fresh and delicious when you 


buy them. 


Their sensible, dust 


tight, moisture proof packages pre- 
vent the unclean, tough condition 
sO common to ordinary crackers. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


(Never sold 
in bulk) 


Dere and Chere, 


Japanese laws against the smoking of 
cigarettes are very stringent. Formerly 
almost every boy smoked; but one school- 
master, having proved to his own satis- 
faction that the habit effected permanent 
injury to growing boys, ruled against them. 


Australia has a pure food law that applies 
to all imports, and is intended to protect con- 
sumers against fraud. If the soles of shoes 
are made of pasteboard with a thin outer sole 
of leather, the fact must be plainly set forth 
on a label firmly attached to each pair of 
shoes, so that the purchaser may know 
exactly what he is buying and how long to 
expect his shoes to wear. Similar regula- 
tions apply to other classes of manufactures. 
The new law went into effect on July 1. 


The minuteness and perfect state of pres- 
ervation of some of the remains found in 
the rocks of organisms which lived untold 
millions of years ago is beautifully shown by 
the recent researches of Prof. F. W. Oliver 
on an archaic type of seed discovered in the 
lower coal measures of Lancashire, England. 
These seeds are only about one-fifth of an 
inch long, but under the microscope their 
integument is seen to possess ten ribs which 
project like little arms from the top of the 
nucleus. Many pollen cells were discovered, 
and these have been sectioned, and what 
appear to be fossil sperms, occurring in pairs 
in each pollen cell, have been detected. The 
plants that bore these seeds have not yet been 
traced; but, since the discovery was made in 
palezoic rocks, their era may be one thou- 
sand times as remote as the Mosaic date of 
Adam’s birth. 
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Pleasantrics, 


“Are you feeling “very ill?’ asked the 
doctor. ‘‘Let me see your tongue, please.’’ 
‘‘What’s the use, doctor,’’ replied the pa- 
tient: ‘‘no tongue can tell how bad I feel.” 
News. : 


A couple of New England spinsters were 
seen: returning from a drive, in a light shower, 
with an umbrella held carefully out over the 
dashboard, because the livery man had told 
them to be careful not to let the rein get 
under the horse’s tail. 


Here are a few of the best Sunday-school 
“howlers’? which the Manchester Guardian 
has selected from a Sunday-school exaim- 
iner’s note-book: ‘‘Eve sinned out of cu- 
riosity more than liking for that particular 
fruit.” “The Semitic races were the half- 
breeds, from semi, half.’”? ‘‘The Sanhedrin 
was composed of seventy men of reclining 
years and great learning.” 


“We men who have to toil for money,” 
sighed the gilded youth, passing his hand 
wearily across his forehead— This was too 
much for his hard-working companion. 
“Toil for money!’’ shouted his companion. 
“Why, have you ever done a stroke of work 
in your life? I thought you got all your 
money fromjyour father?” ‘“‘I do,’ sighed 
the youth. ‘‘But do you happen to know my 
father?’’—Tut-Bits. 


Prompter, to leader of supers at dress 
rehearsal of stirring Roman drama, “ Right 
against Might”: ‘‘Now, are you all right 
with the cue?” Leader: ‘‘I am so, sir. 
When the man in the sheet [toga] hollers 
‘Katy Field,’ we get ready, and when he 
sings out ‘Rum and crackers’-— Prompter, 
frantically: ‘‘‘Caitiff, yield’—‘Rome and 
Gracchus,’ stupid!” Leader: ‘‘Jesso, sir; 
when he says that, we are to go for the chap 
in the brass weskit.’’—T7v7tbits. 


A friend met a cheerful Irish citizen who 
had plainly suffered some hard knocks. 
“Well, Pat, how are you getting along now?” 
he inquired. ‘‘Oh, Oi’m hard up yet, but 
Oi have a fine job in Honolulee, and fare 
paid. Oisail to-morry.” ‘Sure, man, you'll 
never be able to work there. The tempera- 
ture is 100 in the shade.”’” Pat had endured 
too much cheerfully to be discouraged. 
“Well,” he replied hopefully. ‘‘Oi’ll not be 
wurtrkin’ in th’ shade all th’ toime.” 


The editor had been unusually patient, but 
it was the third visit he had received within 
a week from the long-haired young man. 
“You might at least give me some sugges- 
tions about the two principal poems, ‘ Dying 
Love’ and ‘Autumn Fires,’ if you. cannot 
accept them in their present form,” persisted 
the visitor. “‘The only suggestion that 
occurs to me,”’ said the editor wearily, ‘‘is 
that you might throw the first one into the 
second, and let me know what happens.’’ 


They were tramping in Switzerland. After 
a long, dusty afternoon’s walk, they spoke 
to a farmer: “Interlaken? How far is it?” 
“Two tiles,’ he replied. The tourists 
marched hopefully on, but after half an 
hour they demanded of another peasant: 
“How far are we from Interlaken?’’ ‘Just 
two miles!’? he shouted. ‘‘Keep right on.”’ 
Again the weary trampers toiled on. An- 
other half-hour, and still Interlaken was 
hidden. ‘‘Are we anywhere near Inter- 
laken?”’ they implored, when they met the 
third farmer. ‘‘But two short miles,’’ he 
replied, as had the others. The tourists 
turned to each other in despair; then, ‘‘ Well,” 
said one, “‘thank heaven we’re holding our 
own, anyhow!” 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. eed 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de~ 
votional works, ‘ 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. : 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. — 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
ia Scie churches for missionary and denominational 
WOrk, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. aig. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns 


Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National League of Unitarian 


Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1000. 

Tlonorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

AY seal Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 
ass. 

. Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 
cs 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 4r India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 18r 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


The MacDutffie Schoo 


For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuitfie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDufiie, A. B. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & C0., LTD, 


LONDON 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 


PRINTERS 


272 Congress St., Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, na 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings, Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEopoRE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 


General high school course. Postgradu- 
ate work. 


Music and Art. 
Domestic Science. Commercial Course. 
Year book and pictures on request. 
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